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NOTES 


THERE is no more difficult problem before the Ministry 
to-day than the question of the direction of the Foreign 
Affairs of this country. We state in another column our 
reasons for believing that Lord Salisbury will retain his 
position as Foreign Secretary in conjunction with the 
Premiership, and we suggest that the relief and experienced 
help he has a right to expect in the momentous inter- 
national negotiations of the near future might come most 
advantageously from that ripe statesman and diplomatist, 
Lord Cromer. 


Tue death of the Queen of Denmark, who passed 
peacefully away on Thursday last, has thrown half the 
Courts of Europe into personal mourning, and this grief 
isno mere outward manifestation. The lady who shared 
the Danish throne was well beloved both by her people 
and her intimates. She had the true breeding, a fine 
simplicity and a dignity of position that sat well on one 
who was responsible for the upbringing of some of the 
most noted names in modern history. Queen Louise was 
a devoted wife, a wise mother, and a lady whose home 
was a welcome place of holiday for half the crowned 
heads of Europe. It was at these Danish family parties 
that the late Tsar, Alexander III., enjoyed the serenest 
hours of a troubled reign. The whole British nation will 
share in the poignant grief of the Princess of Wales and 
those dear to her. Our public bodies have not been slow 
in manifesting their sympathy, and our semi-public have 
been equally responsive, 


ANOTHER notable loss has been sustained by the death 
of the Hon. Thomas F. Bayard, ex-Ambassador of the 
United States to the Court of St. James. Mr. Bayard re- 
presented his country here during a period of peculiar 
difficulty with a tact and foresight for which Englishmen 
as well as Americans cannot be too grateful. The man 
was a good deal more than the orator so many of us saw 
in him. Beyond his rare eloquence were a purpose and 
determination, a stern sense of duty that harmonised well 
with the Puritan stock from which he sprang. Some 
people, and more especially a certain section of his own 
countrymen, have never forgiven Mr. Bayard for being a 
gentleman first and a politician afterwards. He met with 
a good deal of abuse ; but the solid appreciation that more 
than counterbalanced these carpings must have amply 
demonstrated that his mission on this side of the Atlantic 
was no vain one. The United States has sent us a roll 
of ambassadors whose one shortcoming was the temporary 
nature of their sojourn; we had gladly enrolled them 
among our own public men. Mr. Bayard was not the 
least of these, and, as with many of his predecessors, his 
sympathies were not bounded by the four walls of his 
Embassy. 


Tue Emperor of China is dead—has, in fact, been 
dead ‘‘ some days.” This information reaches us from two 
high quarters—one diplomatic and the other financial. We 
know also that his fearsome official mother, the Dowager- 
Empress—who, by the way, was once a barmaid in a 
Chinese liquor-shop—has mobilised all the doctors of the 
Empire to lend to murder the air and name of natural 
death. 
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WE know everything about the astounding coup d'état at 
Pekin, except just the one thing we most want to know. 
We know that Reform, after a brief existence of ten days, 
has come to a violent end, and that the Reformers—“ mis- 
guided criminals” is the word for them in China—are all 
in process of decapitation. Weknow that Li Hung Chang 
and his mandarins are on their way back to office with no 
love for this country. But what we do not know is how 
all this affects British interests in China, and in particular 
our relations with Russia. 


Tue British fleet has been demonstrating off Taku, 
whose forts command the river approaches to Pekin, and 
is now, say the cablegrams, within sight of the Russian 
fleet in the Gulf of Pechili. Sir Claude MacDonald has 
had a bad quarter of an hour with the reconstituted 
Yamen, who desired to know what the British fleet was 
doing off Taku. Asa third fact, H.M.’s Bonaventure is 
escorting the P. and O. mailboat Ballaarat to Hong Kong 
with Kang Yu Wei, the chief of the Reformers, on board. 
And since the Chinese Government has demanded his 
surrender, this would seem to show that England is in some 
way making the cause of the Reformers her own. All 
the rest is rumour and surmise. On the question which 
most concerns us—what part is Russia playing ? there is 
for the moment no sure light. If, however, Russia 
inspired, or is in any degree countenancing, the Dowager- 
Empress and Li Hung Chang, the outlook is dark and the 
Tsar’s Eirenicon of the other day is the veriest farce. 


Tue French Press may well plead at this moment for 
good temper and forbearance on our part. In the teeth 
of Sir Edward Grey’s explicit official warning, repeated by 
Mr. Curzon and backed by the whole weight of the public 
opinion of this country, that a French occupation of 
Fashoda would be regarded as a casus belli, the French 
have occupied Fashoda. The occupation itself was easy ; 
easy because the Anglo-Egyptian advance on Khartoum 
during the critical moment of Marchand’s descent of the 
Bahr-el-Ghazal kept the Khalifa’s forces busy elsewhere, 
and Marchand owes it entirely to General Kitchener, his 
genial host the other evening, that he is not the Khalifa’s 
prisoner at El Obeid. But with the occupation of Fashoda 
the troubles of the French do but begin. Howis Marchand 
to be fed, to be safeguarded, to be communicated with ? 
England is in possession of all roads, from the north, the 
south, the east and the west, and though Marchand’s 
report to his Government appears to have been sent through 
channels which at the moment we did not control, his 
Government’s instructions can only reach him by grace of 
the Power whose sphere of influence he has violated. 


Tue plain fact is that France has taken up a position 
at Fashoda so preposterous, so impossible, that if war is 
to be avoided, as we may believe it will be, Lord Salisbury 
will need all his ingenuity to devise for her a dignified way 
of retreat. But the business of diplomacy is the building 
of bridges, and provided he does not build it out of British 
interests, Lord Salisbury may build any he likes to assist 
the French out of Fashoda without a breach of the peace. 
Some suggest that for a free hand in Morocco France 
would be willing to withdraw from the Upper Nile Valley. 
But this would be too heavy a price to pay even for peace. 
For with France entrenched in Morocco we should share 
with her what now in virtue of Gibraltar we control—the 
Atlantic gateway of the Mediterranean. 
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UnuapPIi_y it is impossible to discuss this or any other 
question ‘affecting the external relations of France with. 
out reference to the menacing state of her domestic 
affairs. The Dreyfus case has rent the country asunder 
and brought it so near to civil strife that to her rulers war 
with a foreign Power may well seem the lesser of the two 
evils. Such a war would divert attention from the 
trouble at home, and would reunite the French people in 
presence of acommon foe. And the danger accruing to 
the peace of Europe from the internal condition of France 
will be the more pressing if it be true—and who now can 
doubt it?—that behind the Dreyfus case is a depth of 
corruption and perfidy among the heads of the General 
Staff of the French Army that, if laid bare, would end 
public confidence and shock the national self-respect. 


In a quite peculiar sense the French Army is the 
French People. It is so not only because under conscrip- 
tion the bulk of the manhood of France belongs to it, but 
also because it is the instrument by which alone the most 
cherished hope of France—the recovery of her lost pro- 
vinces—can be accomplished. The very schoolbooks of 
France put this hope in the forefront of the nation’s ideal; 
and whatever statesmen may aver by way of persuading 
the world that the idea of revenge on Germany is obsolete, 
yet so long as the idea is instilled as a school lesson into 
the mind of the youth of France, it must be looked for at 
the root of every question touching her international rela- 
tions. And for the same reason no sacrifice will be deemed 
too great in the interests of the French Army. Its renown 
and its hold upon the confidence and affection of the 
people are a paramount concern. 


THEREFORE while according M. Brisson all honour for 
the bold step he has taken in the interests of justice in 
reopening the question of the legality of the Dreyfus trial, 
the doubt remains whether even he will endure to the end. 
General Zurlinden, on behalf of the army, has thrown 
down the gauntlet to the civil arm of government, and in 
wrenching Colonel Picquart away to a military prison has 
demonstrated that the army is above the law. Add to this 
ominous incident the opprobrious epithets which the Press 
is showering on M. Brisson—epithets which, catching the 
public ear, as is always the case with the French crowd, 
have more weight than arguments—and the case for re- 
vision will seem but a forlorn hope. At any rate, it is 
plain that the Dreyfus case increases the difficulties in the 
way of a settlement of the Fashoda incident which shall 
be at once amicable and honourable. But with such a 
peacemaker as Lord Salisbury all things are possible. 


Tue New York Republican Convention now in session 
will be memorable for two achievements. It has dealt a 
blow at Tammany in nominating General Roosevelt, 
whose name stands for strong and clean-handed adminis- 
tration, to the Governorship of the State. It has also 
adopted the retention of the Philippines as a plank in the 
Republican platform. What counterstroke, if any, the 
Demecratic Convention now assembling at Syracuse will 
adventure to this frank adoption of American Imperialism, 
with all its responsibilities, by their political opponents, 
remains to be seen. But be the official attitude of the 
Democrats what it may, there is little doubt that the 
decision of the New York Republican Convention decides 
the future of the Philippines. One and all they must and 
will pass under the Stars and Stripes. 
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We are rapidly outgrowing the artistic banalities of 
the seventies and eighties. As evidence of this change for 
the better we may point to the huge audiences which 
aightly fill the Queen’s Hall and listen attentively—yes, 
attentively—to classical music! Had Wagner found such 
able and inexpensive interpretation, he might possibly have 
drawn these crowds together in the period named. But 
only in the later nineties have we begun to realise that 
music is one of the great arts. It may be that the current 
stress of life, accompanied as it is by certain spiritual 
expansions, has caused this larger demand for strenuous 
expression, this wider recognition of the mission of the 
composer. The hour, too, has brought forth the man. 
There can be no doubt that in Mr. Henry J. Wood we 
have the first great British leader of an orchestra. Tohim 
and to his colleague, Mr. Newman, the British public owe 
more than a passing regard. 


Last week we published an article headed ‘‘ The 
High-School Amazon.” It was written by “*A High- 
School Mistress” with a distaste for ‘‘ the excessive 
athleticism” of the modern schoolgirl. For our part, we 
believe that there is no serious ground for alarm; and 
this is also the opinion of a correspondent whose letter, 
signed ‘‘ Schoolmistress,” we publish in another column. 
“Lorna,” too, of the British Weekly, practically sustains 
our argument, adding thereto a further point which may 
throw some light on the attitude of the ‘‘ High-School 
Mistress.” Says “Lorna”: ‘‘ Teachers, who after 
working hard from nine o’clock till one, often standing 
through most of their lessons, are quite unfit for an after- 
noon spent in rushing about the playground.” ‘‘ A High- 
School Mistress” is possibly influenced by the spectacle 
of her jaded Girtonians, But, after all, it is ‘‘ the young, 
fresh, free, untrammelled minds” that ought to be con- 
sidered, and open air and cricket can do these no harm. 
To tell the truth, there is not much chance of ‘‘ excess,” 
especially in cricket. Centuries are like angels’ visits, 
even in boys’ schools. 


Tue Committee appointed last year by Lord Salisbury 
to report as to the desirability of establishing a national 
physical laboratory has decided in the affirmative, and we 
may hope that Parliament will next Session vote the 
necessary sum of money for its endowment. The 
immediate practical value of such an institution will be 
most fully appreciated by engineers, particularly electrical 
engineers, who will be enabled at small expense to test the 
accuracy of those delicate measuring instruments which 
have raised their profession from the position of an art 
dominated by rule of thumb to the dignity of an applied 
science. It is, however, in the advancement of scientific 
Knowledge that the laboratory should ultimately prove 
most valuable. If, in addition to the best instruments, it is 
also equipped with a competent staff, a large amount of 
work might be done in the determination of physical 
Constants, and in research into the many unexplained 
phenomena of physical science. Such work cannot as a 
tule be undertaken in the existing laboratories on account 
of the great cost of the apparatus required. 


Mr. Quiter Covucn looks out of his ‘Cornish 
Window” in this month’s Pall Mall Magazine to some 
Purpose, for the College of Preceptors is outside, and 
A. T. Q. C. and the College of Preceptors hold different 
hotions as to what is meant by the teaching of English 
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language. Mr. Quiller Couch certainly scores every time 
he comes toa point. He sits ‘‘ quietly in my corner with 
a book of examination papers set by the College cf Pre- 
ceptors during the past five or six years,” and calmly 
examines the College. Here is a specimen from his 
indictment :—‘‘It [the College] takes Shakespeare’s 
‘Tempest,’ and demands to be given ‘some examples of 
Compound Adjectives from this play.’. Under the heading 
‘English Grammar and Analysis’ it requests its ‘ first- 
class’ scholars to ‘write at full length any six of the 
following ten abbreviations :—anap. (metre); A.Q.M.G. ; 
Britt. (on coins); compl. of pred.; def. art.; A.M.; 
M.A.; LL.D. ; Messrs. ; qual. adj” \|And, in the name 
of common sense, I would ask what ‘4.Q0.M.G.; Britt. 
(on coins)’ has to do with English Grammar and 
analysis.]” Nor, apparently, does the College ask one 
single question relating to an internal as opposed to a 
mechanical knowledge of the student’s mother-tongue. 
Mr. Quiller Couch would put an end to this. He is not 
alone. 


THE most important happening at the Church Con- 
gress is the definite declaration of the Archbishop of 
Canterbury that the Bishops are determined to see that 
the law is obeyed. They will do it ‘‘ peaceably and in 
their own way,” said his Grace: a timely hint to many 
present controversialists. We imagine that, so long as 
they do it, the laity are quite ready to give the Bishops a 
free hand as to the methods to be employed. It is 
significant that, while Lord Halifax welcomed the Arch- 
bishop’s statement, and proposed a Conference, Mr. 
Kensit—who was allowed to speak after all—some pro- 
minent High Churchmen pleading for a fair hearing —said 
that the Archbishops and Bishops were the chief offenders, 
both in ordaining disloyal men, and then promoting 
them. What, by the way, has Mr. Kensit to say to the 


charges brought by Mr. Labouchere in Zruth? He must ° 


answer them, or find himself utterly discredited among 
respectable people. 


THERE is some talk of spending five millions sterling 
on the defences of the South of Ireland, and it is said 
that Castletownbere is to be made ‘‘a second Gibraltar.” 
It is difficult to believe that the Government will commit 
themselves to any such wasteful expenditure. Haulbow- 
line Dockyard should be developed and the docking 
facilities extended ; but while there are so many im- 
portant and really vulnerable points on the British coasts 
unprotected, it is ridiculous to talk of a large expenditure 
on the coast-line between Cork and Bantry Bay. The 
harbours of Ireland are admirably suited to give anchorage 
to British squadrons and need some protection, but it 
would be grotesque to devote five millions to the pur- 
pose. If the defence authorities want something to do, 
let them set in earnest about the defences of the Thames, 
the Clyde, and the Bristol Channel. 


Tue Port Guardship Squadron, which recently delighted 
the hearts of the Bristol people, has been visiting Liver- 
pool. Itis over eight years since a fleet was seen in the 
Mersey, thanks to the policy of the Admiralty of denying 
taxpayers the gratification of sometimes seeing the ships 
for which they pay. On Saturday last the four ships in 
the Mersey were thrown open to visitors for five hours, 
and were visited in that short period by 18,700 per- 
sons, while over 5,000 were unable to get on board. 
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LORD CROMER AND THE FOREIGN 
SECRETARYSHIP 


Lorp Satspury is back once more at the head of the 
Foreign Office. His health, we are all glad to know, is 
greatly improved. And yet it is impossible to believe that 
he can much longer be expected to bear the strain of the 
dual position of Prime Minister and Foreign Secretary. 
Some radical change must soon take place—a radical 
change which will relieve him of some part at least of this 
inordinate pressure. What willthat change be? No final 
decision has, we may believe, yet been arrived at, and we 
claim no authority in forecasting what it will be; but a 
survey of the present position of affairs may lead to a sug- 
gestion of one way in which the difficulty may be met with 
greatest advantage in securing a stable and firm main- 
tenance of British interests abroad. 

Lord Salisbury, it may be premised, is the only 
possible Unionist Prime Minister at the present juncture. 
His own keen sense of duty and the party’s reliance upon 
his general leadership would, were there no other reasons, 
suffice to keep him at his place at the head of the combined 
forces now forming the Government. But it is equally 
certain that some means must be found of relieving him 
from the too onerous strain of his dual position. Did 
other circumstances permit, this relief might be found by 
a complete abandonment of the seals of the Foreign Office. 
That, however, could mean but one thing—the succession of 
Mr. Balfour and a change in the leadership of the House of 
Commons ; for the events of the past few months, and 
especially his conduct of foreign affairs during the enforced 
absences of Lord Salisbury, mark Mr. Balfour out for the 
former post. But insuperable obstacles make Mr. Balfour’s 
acceptance of the Foreign Secretaryship as impossible as it 
might otherwise seem inevitable. He is the leader of the 

House of Ccmmons, and he is as matters stand the only 
possible leader of the present Chamber. He is, in the first 
place, a Conservative, and so is the overwhelming majority 
of the Unionist party. He is, moreover, a successful ex- 
ponent of what may be termed the old diplomacy in Par- 
liamentary and extra-Parliamentary tactics, and it is to 
the old diplomacy that the majority of the party are 
wedded. The wish to relieve Lord Salisbury at the 
Foreign Office cannot, therefore, be gratified by the 
appointment as Foreign Secretary of his only possible 
successor. Lord Salisbury, recognising the claims of 
the party, will, we may be sure, accept this view and 
retain the control of the Foreign Office—a retention in 
which many will find comfort. Mr. Balfour, too, will, of 
necessity, retain the leadership of the House of Commons. 
But the labours of Lord Salisbury must be lightened, so 
as to enable him to take a holiday without, as now, doubling 
the already heavy work of Mr. Balfour. The foreign 
affairs of the Empire cannot, during a time of such general 
anxiety, lie at the mercy of one man’s health, however 
highly placed and highly esteemed, and no one must 
realise this more keenly than Lord Salisbury himself. 
Moreover, the necessity for lightening the Premier’s 
labours becomes all the more imperative since no con- 
ceivable successor to Mr. Curzon in the Under-Secretary- 
ship can bring to the assistance of his Chief the ripe 
knowledge which the late Under-Secretary possessed of 
all the facts and projects of our foreign affairs. 

Here, then, is the problem with which the Ministry is 
face to face. How is it to be met? As we have said, the 
Parliamentary side of the problem it is impossible to alter. 
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There is, as it seems to us, but one alternative—a radical 
change in the permanent side of the Foreign Office. The 
appointment of Sir Martin le Marchand Gosselin to ap 
additional Under-Secretaryship was one step in this direc. 
tion, but obviously not a step commensurate with the 
demands of the moment. Lord Salisbury, as Foreign 
Secretary, needs much further permanent assistance based 
on ripe knowledge. The time calls imperatively for such 
assistance. There is evidently to be another all-round 
deal in Africa as at the beginning of this decade. It has, we 
may believe, been broached—to use no stronger word— 
with Germany and Portugal. But at this game of expand. 
ing colonisation you cannot have an arrangement between 
two of the Great Powers interested without following it 
up by arrangement with the third. Germany and England 
cannot revise their spheres in East and West Africa with. 
out afterwards making terms with France over the vast 
empire which she is building up on the north and north. 
west, and to which she hopes to add a centre by succeed. 
ing to the Congo Free State. It is at least possible, and 
along the line of the traditions of African development, 
that France should exchange some pawns—f she is proved 
to have them—on the Upper Nile and in the Bahr-el- 
Ghazal for some accretion to her influence—say, in respect 
of Morocco—or some recognition of her ultimate expecta- 
tions in respect of the Congo Free State. 

Now it is obvious that negotiations of such wide- 
reaching importance will need the most astute and ex- 
perienced handling. Who is capable of handling them 
as they should be handled, or rather who is capable of 
helping Lord Salisbury to handle them as he has‘a right 
to expect to be helped? Look carefully round the circle 
of British statesmanship and diplomacy to-day, and youwill, 
we believe, find one man, and one man only, equal to the 
momentous task. And that one manis Lord Cromer. After 
all, he cannot stay in Egypt for ever. He has not gone to 
India as Viceroy, and it is not to be supposed that Britain 
will leave such a man idle. If he is to continue to serve 
his country, it must -be in foreign affairs. Where could he 
find a more fitting field for his splendid capabilities 
than in still further building up the Empire to which he 
has already given such devoted service? Lord Salisbury 
will not, we may take it, resign the Secretaryship for 
Foreign Affairs ; but Lord Cromer may very well come 
to his aid with the expectation, it may be, of becoming 
Foreign Minister himself should Lord Salisbury in the 


future see fit to resign. 
’ 


MR. RHODES MUST STAY 


Lorp Satissury not long since divided the world into the 
living nations and the dying. It would be impolitic, as it 
certainly would be impolite, to publicly mark out, as we 
Britons see it, the dividing line between the living and 
the dying in Europe; but what is patent to every observer 
is the momentous rearrangement of European Powers 
which is now taking place as one result of a recognition of 
the truth of Lord Salisbury’s diagnosis. 
bonds are, in truth, in the melting-pot, and there is about 
the melting process this striking fact—that in rearranging 
themselves the Powers of Europe are keeping a constant 
eye upon one corner of a far distant continent—to wit, South 
Africa. What stands at this moment between ourselves 
and France? Fashoda. And why is Fashoda so serious 4 
business for Frenchmen and ourselves? Simply because 
it is a vital part of the British backbone which it is part 
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of our settled policy to create in Africa from the Cape to 
Cairo. Take the change through which our relations with 
Germany on the one hand and Portugal on the other are 
now passing. They revolve round the question of the 
future of Delagoa Bay, and we all realise what Delagoa 
Bay means to South Africa. Even the Far Eastern 
question in which we are chiefly concerned with Russia 
is vitally associated with South Africa ; for in time of stress, 
and with the Suez Canal blocked, as it would most 
certainly be, it is to South Africa that we must look for 
our sea-way to the East. Wherever, then, we turn, in 
our international relations, we find that South Africa is at 
this moment one of the main pivots of British policy. 
Yesterday it was upon Canada that all eyes were centred, 
for Canada had made herself a pioneer in tariff legislation 
and in those postal and telegraphic reforms which are 
essential to the growth of the Imperial organism. To-day 
it is round the British ideal in Africa that great events turn, 
and it becomes a question of international moment whether, 
in the fulfilment of that British ideal, we have in South 
Africa an actively loyal administration and people behind 
our naval base there, or an administration and people 
“passively disloyal,” as Sir Alfred Milner has phrased it. 

Now, looking at the situation at the Cape in this inter- 
national light, we realise that, much as the cable brought 
us in the way of news at the time of the elections, there 
ismuch that is only now being made clear. The contest 
in Cape Colony, as we know, gave the Progressives a 
majority of the total vote polled, but such are the anomalies 
of the electoral system of the Colony that the Progressives 
are left with only 39 seats in the Legislative Assembly as 
against 40 for the Afrikander Bond. Expecting that a 
Progressive majority will result from the petitions presented 
against Bond candidates, Sir Gordon Sprigg has decided 
to retain office, to convene the Legislature for a special 
session to secure supplies, and then to prorogue until the 
statutory session in May, trusting to circumstances in the 
meanwhile to so strengthen the Progressive following 
asto enable the Redistribution Bill to be passed, and so 
give due weight to the Progressive majority in the country. 
Now, should this policy fail, what would be the tactics of 
Mr. W. P. Schreiner, the Prime Minister designate of the 
Bond and the inspired of Mr. Hofmeyr? A Bond Ministry 
would, it is confidently asserted, seize the first opportunity 
for a demonstration of ostentatious loyalty in the form 
probably of voting a large contribution to the Royal Navy. 
But this, so it is urged, would be but a blind to lull the 
British Press ; for what is it that the Progressives fear— 
and especially those Progressives who have made sacrifices 
in the British cause which entitle their view to sympa- 
thetic consideration ? 

Here, then, lies the perilin South Africa. The Progres- 
Sives do not fear an open breach from the Empire 
Or any overt act of disloyalty. They are unani- 
mous in deploring the attitude assumed at the be- 
ginning of the conflict by Sir Gordon Sprigg and 
studiously avoided by Mr. Rhodes. There is no ques- 
tion, they say, of open disloyalty, but there is, they 
urge, a more insidious danger. They believe that a Bond 
Government, having secured office and mesmerised the 
British Press, would await the next diplomatic tension 
between Britain and the Transvaal, and then, ignoring 
the merits of the case, register by a vote a pious 
opinion in favour of the little State. The moral effect of 
such a vote would be enormous, for it would be the 


- Opinion, constitutionally expressed, of a self-governing 
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Colony. Meanwhile in the Colony a Bond Ministry would 
appoint Dutch schoolmasters, Dutch magistrates, Dutch 
civil commissioners, Dutch judges. They would foster 
the Dutch language and the Dutch religion, to the detri- 
ment of the British. And thereby would the Transvaal be 
strengthened as a centre for the propagation of reactionary 
and anti British views, with gross injustice to the majority 
of Cape Colony electors who have voted for the Pro- 
gressive cause, and with great inconvenience to the Home 
Government and possible peril to the Empire in the event 
of a crisis arising, say, from the acquisition of Delagoa 
Bay. South Africa, instead of becoming a more active 
and flexible limb of the Empire, would yearly grow more 
unwilling and more inert. That is the policy of 
Mr. Schreiner. He sketched it before the South 
African Committee in 1896, and he has been heard 
to say that he insists on the distinction between the 
patriotism and the loyalty of the Dutch. If by patriot- 
ism we are to understand a sentimental support of 
President Kruger in his most reactionary departures, 
and a stone-wall opposition to electoral reform in Cape 
Colony, it is easy to understand the anxiety of the majority 
among the Progressives. Five years of such a Schreiner 
régime would eventually retard for a much longer period, 
and might completely destroy, the hopes cherished by a 
majority of the inhabitants of Cape Colony and by a vast 
majority of the inhabitants in the Transvaal, in Natal, and 
in Rhodesia. It would mark a decided step backward in 
the British ideal in South Africa. 

It is with such a peril in mind that, as we believe, nine 
out of every ten Englishmen look to Mr. Rhodes for the 
aid that he alone can give. It is imperative for the success 
of British policy all the world over that there should be at 
the Cape, as the electorate have by their votes willed, a 
Ministry strongly and frankly loyal to the British cause. 
Mr. Rhodes has taught Home statesmen the importance 
of such a British power at the Cape. Having taught that 
lesson, may not they and the British people look to him— 
passing by unheeded the petty personal jealousies and 
intrigues of Colonial politics—to spend what time and 
energy may be necessary to bring about his own ideal ? 
In a word, he is not in their judgment at liberty in the face 
of a defeat, which is a defeat for British progress as well 
as for himself, to abandon the pass to the enemy. 


DRAMATIS PERSON: 
BISHOP CREIGHTON 


Iris nearly thirty years since a mild sensation thrilled 
through the University of Oxford when it became known 
that a certain brilliant Fellow and Tutor 
of Merton, cynical of speech and given 
to velvet coats and radiant neckties, was 
about to take Holy Orders. There were 
some who smiled. There were others who frowned, 
knowing that the Church had captured one of the keenest 
brains and most richly stored minds in Oxford. Old 
Fr , of Worcester, is recorded to have excelled even 
his own record in the exuberant profanity of his comments 
on so suggestive a subject. All were, however, agreed 
that Mandell Creighton was sure to rise to the highest 
places in the Church. His University record was a double 
first class: Mods and Greats; he had been a distinguished 
Postmaster, or scholar, of his then somewhat dilettante 
college. Ordained deacon in 1870, he waited three years 
before preceeding to the higher grade of the ministry; and 
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a year or so after he once more provoked remark in 
Oxford by forsaking the classic haunts of Merton, and the 
pleasant rooms looking over Merton meadow, to take a 
College living in far-off Northumberland. Those who knew 
were not surprised. If he was not going home, he was 
going very near it ; for Carlisle was the city of his birth, 
and he had been trained at Durham Grammar School. 
Moreover, he had literary projects in the direction of 
history ; he needed time and retirement for research and 
writing ; he was tired of University life; and perhaps 
there were other reasons, such as have moved many men 
to free themselves from the restrictions which formerly 
shackled the learned ease of College fellowships. 


The Vicar of Embleton very soon showed that there 
could be no question as to the seriousness of purpose and 
earnestness of conviction which had led 
him to take orders. He was a zealous 
and devoted parish priest ; his sermons 
proved that a man of immense learning and academic 
mind can make himself intelligible and acceptable to plain 
people, not by trying to talk or think down to their level, 
but by the simple process of getting to know them, of 
entering into their life, and to some extent sharing it. 
An English country parson may do this if he will; pity 
tis, that too often he misses the opportunity, given to no 
other man, except perhaps the parish doctor, in equal 
measure. 

At Embleton the future Bishop remained for eleven 
years, remote, but not forgotten. His historical studies 
began to bear rich fruit, and various books on his favourite 
subject, mainly dealing with the period to which he had 
given most attention, that of the Renaissance and the 
Reformation, attracted the notice of scholars, and caused 
it to be said that the present Bishop of Oxford was not the 
only great historian in the ranks of the English clergy. 
The issue of the first two volumes of his ‘ History of the 
Papacy” decisively placed him among the very foremost 
of his fellows. Henceforth the name of Creighton was 
bracketed with those of Stubbs, Freeman, Gardiner, and 
even Ranke. It was in the early Eighties that he accepted 
the Dixie chair of Ecclesiastical History at Cambridge, 
and acanonry of Worcester soon followed. His pastoral 
work, strictly speaking, was over; but he has never 
forgotten his parochial experience, and his clergy have 
often found reason to contrast his quick sympathy and 
ready knowledge of their difficulties with the stiffness of 
a schoolmaster-bishop who has never held the charge of a 
parish. His Worcester sermons revealed him as a powerful 
and pointed preacher, if not a great or a graceful orator ; 
while his Cambridge lectures, no less than his platform 
speeches, made it plain that he possessed, and possesses, 
the far from common [faculty of combining profound and 
cultured scholarship with a vivid and, when necessary, a 
popular style of speech. 


Parish Priest and 
Historian 


The canonry of Windsor which he had accepted he 
never occupied, for in 1891, before he could enter upon his 
The Scheler- stall in St. George’s, he became Bishop of 
Bish Peterborough on the nomination of the 

op " Ate ‘ 
present Prime Minister. There is much 
to be said for the old-fashioned idea of the scholar- 
Bishop ; but in these days it must be admitted to be 
almost incompatible} with a due discharge of the 
enormous burden of practical work which is laid upon 
the occupant of an English See. The correspondence 
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alone is almost more than one man can overtake, even 
with the aid of secretaries and chaplains. Yet at Peter. 
borough Dr. Creighton contrived to continue, to some 
extent, his historical work, while fulfilling his episcopal 
duties with unfailing diligence and conspicuous success, 
But in the far heavier diocese of London that combination 
is impossible. The Bishop himself has said that the 
‘* History of the Papacy” will never now be finished, and 
somewhat sadly complains that the greater part of his 
time must needs be spent in transacting masses of formal 
and uncongenial business. It is a serious question how 
far such a man is rightly placed in such a position. Dr, 
Creighton was made for something better than the gilded 
drudgery of an overworked clerk. Is it quite impossible 
to transfer the routine details, or many of them, to the 
routine officials of a diocese, and save the Bishop's time 
and patience ? 


Whetker the successful Bishop of Peterborough can 
succeed as Bishop of London is still an open question, 
He follows a prelate who has been de- 
scribed as one of the two strongest men 
in England; and at present the London 
clergy—who had become enthusiastic over Dr. Temple— 
find Dr. Creighton something of a puzzle. The flavour of 
cynicism which still clings to him perplexes them; his 
pungent humour is not always congenial to the reverend 
mind; and his appalling outspokenness, upon occasion, 
fairly frightens them, as when he said that a bishop’s duty 
was not to preach at Harvest Festivals or to ‘‘ bless has- 
socks,” but to govern his diocese. His alleged taste for 
high ritual is partly born of his historical sense, partlya 
matter of esthetic taste, a survival of the velvet jackets of 
old Merton days. For he is very far from being what is 
known as a Ritualist, either doctrinally or otherwise ; and 
very quietly, but very firmly, extravagances will be 
restrained in the diocese of London. They will find them- 
selves grievously mistaken who take Dr. Creighton’s 
pleasant manner and genial speech for signs of weakness; 
he will allow and encourage the liberty permitted to the 
clergy by the Book of Common Prayer, but within the 
limits laid down by the same Book, and not outside them. 
He has made some mistakes, as was probably inevitable 
in entering upon so difficult a diocese as that of London; 
it has been truly said, for instance, that he was far too 
lenient in dealing with the redoubtable Kensit and his 
followers. Yet he gave that gentleman the most sensible 
advice possible: namely, if he did not like the form of 
service in one church, to go to another. The underlying 
assumption that in London the parochial system is prac: 
tically dead is indeed a conviction of the Bishop's. 

In private life and intercourse he is delightful, full of 
information, overflowing with fun, sparkling in speech. 
A chat with him in his study, while he rolls and smokes 
cigarettes innumerable, is a thing to be remembered ; and 
his love of children is one of his most marked charactet- 
istics. He is aided, both in his home and in his work, by 
the gifted lady who is his wife; one of the best public 
speakers, it is said, in London. There is a wicked legend 
that while at Peterborough Mrs. Creighton once wrote t0 
a clergyman regretting that the Bishop could not come r 
a confirmation, but promising that she would come instead! 
More authentic is the story, already related in Tas OUT 
LOOK, that, after addressing a meeting of working-class 
mothers on their home duties, Mrs. Creighton overheard 
one of them thus commenting to her gossip: “ Yes, 
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‘twas all very fine; she’s a nice lady and a first-class 
speaker. But I should like to ask her this: IVhat does she 
do when old Cretghton comes home drunk?” It is also 
authentic that this tale was told to a very serious clergy- 
man of the London diocese. His face grew very long, 
and he asked in sepulchral tones, ‘‘ But does the Bishop 
ever come home ——?” 


A LETTER FROM CHINA 


DIPLOMATIC MYSTERIES— WONDERS WILL 
NEVER CEASE—THE RAILWAY TUSSLE— 
MINES AND THE BRITISH INVESTOR 


(From our own Correspondent) 
Sbangbat, August 22. 


TuE present rate of the ‘‘ going” in the Far East is very 
unsatisfactory both for the scribe in China and the patient 
reader at home. Out here we receive telegrams daily 
from home, some of which raise our hopes, and for the 
moment we are jubilant, and say to ourselves, ‘‘ Yes, they 
do remember at home that there 7s a Greater Britain, and 
that sons of that Greater Britain are striving for the 
common weal in poor old effete but wealthy China.” Our 
joy, alas ! is untimely; and next day’s Reuter brings us some 
all but knock-out blow under which we stagger for days. 

That our diplomatic triumphs (to put it mildly) are few, 
we all know; but why, as I once before said, do we 
suddenly appear to go ‘full speed ahead,” andere the 
engine-room telegraph has answered ‘‘ O.K.” do we ring up 
‘full speed astern”? Some time since during a con- 
versation with a highly educated Chinese gentleman, 
secretary to a well-known Viceroy, the question of the 
political situation cropped up. Suddenly my friend turned 
round and said to me, ‘‘ Why has Great Britain driven us 
into the arms of Russia?” What could I say? My 
friend’s ideas upon this subject are the ideas of a vast 
majority of the educated Chinese at the present time. 
Why boldly advertise the fact that we will stand no more 
nonsense, and then having, so to say, challenged the 
world, jump down off our perch ? 

We ‘Greater Britons” out here live but from day to 
day. The daily question is ‘‘ What next?” I cannot 
illustrate the feeling better than by quoting the following 
lines from the pen of our gifted Chinese bard, ‘‘ Tung 
Chia,” which appeared in the North China Daily News :— 


RETRO-CESSIONAL 
[WITH SINCERE REGRETS—TO R. K.] 


Ye Rulers of our land that hold 
In leash our useless battle-line, 
Beneath whose hand we now behold 
An Empire’s sure and swift decline ; 
Curzon, one thing we ask thee yet : 
Let us forget, let us forget ! 


The pride that was our birthright dies, 
Our captains and their ships depart 
At word of Tsar ; official lies 
Teach us a new and humble heart ; 
Salisbury ! whilst thou shalt rule as yet, 
Let us forget, let us forget ! 


Far-called our navies melt away 

From risk of French and Russian ire, 
And all our pomp of yesterday 

Is dead with men of Dizzy’s fire ; 
Hicks- Beach, thy boasting Spare us yet, 
Let us forget, let us forget ! 
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If, mad at loss of power, we think 
That England once was held in awe, 

And curse the “ policies” that shrink 
From lesser breeds without the Law, 

Talk to us softly, Balfour, yet, 

Let us forget, let us forget ! 


Let us forget that once our race 
Was stout of heart and strong of word, 
Now let us take our menial place, 
Doffing the idle, boastful sword. 
Empire on which the sun doth set, 
Let us forget, let us forget ! 
TUNG CHIA. 


The excellent and progressive Governor of Hunan, 
Chen Pao Chun, aided by his secretary, Mr. Li Wei Ké 
(a gentleman who was educated at Brighton), recently 
memorialised the Throne, praying that in future candidates 
for examination for the various literary degrees and Civil 
Service should be allowed to score their marks in the 
Western sciences, &c., should they elect to do so, instead 
of being examined wholly in the Chinese classics, as here- 
tofore. The request of the memorialist has been freely 
granted, and, furthermore, the Emperor has signified his 
intention of abandoning his seclusion, and has actually 
arranged to proceed by train to Tientsin, and visit that 
port, so that it is within the range of possibility that he 
may yet be lionised in town. Truly wonders will never 
cease. 

The burning question in China to-day is that of the 
extension of the Shan-hai Kwan Railway to Kinchow and 
Niu Chwang. The Imperial Chinese Railway Administra- 
tion arranged to do this by borrowing two million pounds 
sterling from the Hong Kong and Shanghai Bank. The 
Russian Chargé d’Affaires stepped in and told the members 
of the Tsung-li Yamen that they should not accept British 
capital or allow British engineers to construct this line. 
Then followed a deadlock, which, no doubt, those of your 
readers who have followed Chinese affairs may remember 
was settled by the Russian Foreign Minister declaring 
that the Chargé at Peking had acted without instructions. 
To-day the question is burning at the capital, and not only 
do the Russians declare that they will construct this line, 
but, furthermore, that the successor of Sir Robert Hart, 
Inspector-General of the Imperial Maritime Customs, will 
be a Russian by virtue of an agreement signed with Li 
Hung Chang in Moscow! That the crafty old Chinese 
statesman is pro-Russian (which means pro-rouble) is 
beyond gainsaying. 

A Mining and Railway Bureau is to be formed at 
the capital, and those provinces that wish to join the pool 
may do so. The regulations are not yet fully framed ; but 
the two principals have been nominated—namely, Chang 
Yin-huan and Wong Wén Shao. The qualifications of 
these two Mandarins for their billets are as follows :—The 
first-named, Chang (who, I regret to say, wears a British 
decoration, and was Special Ambassador to the Queen’s 
Jubilee), is notoriously one of the greatest ‘‘ squeezers ” 
in this squeezing Empire, and only saved his head some 
weeks since at Peking by paying up untold silver in the 
same manner that Shéng, Director of Railways, did two 
years ago. The second specimen of the genus Mandarin, 
Wong Wén Shao, is an ancient whose future lies buried 
in the Chinese classics of B.c., and whose wolfish relatives 
will, no doubt, fatten on the coal, iron, and copper of the 
Celestial Empire. . And well enough fed, we may be sure, 
they will be. 
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A WEEK! OF EMPIRE 


THE PROHIBITION PLEBISCITE 


REMOVED FROM PRACTICAL POLITICS—THE 
LARGER CITIES OPPOSE—SIR WILFRID 
LAURIER’S)} ATTITUDE 


(From our Correspondent) 
(By Commerciel: Cable Company) 
Ottawa, Sept. 30. 
FuRTHER returns from rural constituencies may change 
the Plebiscite figures received; but they cannot restore 
Prohibition as an ‘immedidte practical issue in Canadian 
politics. 

The Maritime Provinces,’ Ontario and Manitoba, so far 
as heard from, give a majority of 48,cco for Prohibition, 
while the French-Canadian vote in Quebec is over 30,000 
against the proposal. { British Columbia will probably 
increase the adverse majority. With the exception of 
St. John (New{ Brunswick), Halifax, end Winnipeg, the 
larger cities give emphatic answers in the negative. In 
Montreal the majority against is 10,000, in Toronto 3,000, 
and in Quebec 6,000. 

Whether thistresult be welcome or not, it relieves the 
Dominion Government from 'a perplexing situation, for 
the subject must {have "proved most embarrassing were 
legis!at:ve action attempted. 

Sir Wilfrid Laurier is now in a position to tell his 
Prohibitionist supporters that the public sentiment is not 
strong enough to sustain them. The Prohibitionists 
themselves admit that it would-be impracticable to adopt 
a prohibitory law while the cities remain hostile. 


As was Expected 


This result of the Plebiscite is pretty much what was 
expected. French'Canada is and always was outside the 
range of the Prohibitionist. The English-speaking pro- 
vinces have always been the stronghold of the cause. 
Nova Scotia, Ontario, and! Manitoba have each voted for 
Prohibition in provincial? plebiscites, though it must be 
added that they did so well knowing that the conflict of 
jurisdiction would probably relieve the vote of any serious 
result. The vote"of this week is a Federal vote, covering 
the whole Dominion, as" distinct from a provincial vote 
confined to each province ;"and the electors know well 
now, as they did not know ‘before, that, if Prohibition 
were carried, the financial burden and personal incon- 
venience of total abolition would be theirs and theirs alone. 
Hence in a great measure the result, especially in the large 
cities. 

Sir Wilfrid Laurier and-his colleagues must, we fancy, 
be feeling devoutly thankful for this result. They took 
their political lives in both hands when they listened to the 
appeal of their Prohibitionist supporters within and with- 
out the Cabinet—Mr. Fisher, the Minister of Agriculture, 
has been for years a Vice-President of the Quebec branch 
of the Dominion Alliance—and ‘put this question to the 
Federal vote. Had the electorate decided ‘‘ Yes,” the 
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Government must have brought, forward legislation, and 
no question has more pitfalls for even the most wary in 
Parliamentary tactics. They must, moreover, have beep 
prepared to replace from some other source the 7,000,000 
dollars of revenue now derived from liquor in one form or 
another. From these and such like embarrassments 
French Canada and the larger cities have relieved 
them. 

It is worth adding, as an indication of how far the 
Canadian people have really spoken in this Plebiscite, that 
the total number of qualified voters, according to the old 
Federal lists, is 1,353,735, made up as follows :—Ontario, 
650,021 ; Quebec, 351,076 ; Nova Scotia, 111,124; New 
Brunswick, 91,697; Prince Edward Island, 25,245; 
Manitoba, 65,634 ; North-West Territories, 20,878 ; 
British Columbia, 38,010. 


Does Canada Need Prohibition ? 


One might fancy from all the agitation there has been 
over this question of Canadian Prohibition that Canada 
was a particularly drunken country. On the contrary, it 
happily holds a most exemplary record. Every English- 
man pays 2 dols. 41 cents (say tos.) in duty on alcoholic 
liquors; every Dutchman pays 2 dols. 31 cents; every 
citizen of the United States pays 1 dol. 44 cents, and every 
Canadian only 1 dol. 4 cents (or just over 4s. 2d.) Of wine 
the Canadian consumption per head is 0°6 gallon; the 
British and United States figure is o°4 each. Of beer the 
consumption per head runs :—Britain, 27’0 gallons; Aus- 
tralia, 12°0; United States, 10°5; Canada, 8’o. And of 
spirits :—United States, 1°3; Australia, 1:0; Canada, 1'0; 
and Britain, o’9. The total equivalent in alcohol of alk 
three works out thus:—Britain, 1°9 gallon per head; 
United States, 1'2; Australia, 1°2; and Canada, 1'o. 
Canada thus holds the British record for sobriety. Let 
her be thankful. 


The late Premier of Queensland 


In the death of the Hon. Thomas Joseph Byrnes, the 
Premier of Queensland, Australia loses one of her most 
promising statesmen, and Australian Federation one of 
its staunchest friends. He was but thirty-nine when he 
died, yet he had been nine years in Parliament, and, 
stranger still, nine years a Minister of the Crown. He 
entered the Griffith-McIlwraith Ministry in 1890 as 
Solicitor-General, and became Premier in succession to 
Sir H. M. Nelson in April of this year. It is the possi- 
bility of such a career that renders the Colonies, with 
all their youthful crudities, better worth living in 
than the tightly packed islands of the Mother-country, 
where to get your head above the crowd in anything 
better than finance you must be born in the purple, 
or, lacking that, to rare opportunity. Among Mr. 
Byrnes’s many public services, one there was which, 
had he lived longer, would have been beneficially 
felt throughout the Empire. He had taken in hand the 
education and discipline of the Colonial Office. He loved 
it as we all do, but he loved it with a chastening love ; and 
those who know something of his recent despatches will 
understand how deeply he had it at heart to convince the 
permanent officials that they exist for the Colonies, and 
not the Colonies for them. With nothing of Mr. Reid’s 
Donnybrook Fair style, he yet wrote to them as to a stiff- 
necked elder brother who had made more than one sad 
mess of the family estate. With respect to Federation, he 
held that it was indispensable to Australian defence. 
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SIR GORDON SPRIGG 
MEETS PARLIAMENT NEXT FRIDAY 


THE REDISTRIBUTION TUSSLE—MR. ROSE- 
INNES AND THE SPEAKERSHIP—A 
SHORT SUPPLY SESSION 


(From our Cable Correspondent) 

(By Eastern Telegraph Company) 
Cape Town, September 30. 
Tue Government of Sir Gordon Sprigg intend to meet 
Parliament, being encouraged to take this step by the 
attitude of the group of moderate Bondmen who desire 
to support the Government. These Bondmen’s terms 
include the dropping of the Redistribution Bill. This 
step the Government flatly refuse to accede to. The 
negotiations are proceeding, the Bondmen being undesirous 
of supporting Mr. Schreiner’s combination. Should these 
moderate Bondmen adhere to the Government, the terms 
will be submitted to a meeting of the Government party 
next Thursday. 

Sir Gordon Sprigg has offered Mr. Rose-Innes ‘the 
Speakership, and that gentleman is now considering the 
proposal. The Progressives hope that he will accept, thus 
removing a serious difficulty to the united progress of the 
party. Mr. Innes has lost caste greatly by his refusal to 
show an unyielding front to the Bond. 

The Ministry anticipate a short Session, owing to the 
refusal of members to sit during the hot weather. The 
business will probably be confined to Supply, and the 
ratifying of the Customs Convention with Natal and the 
Orange Free State. 

The new Parliament is summoned for Friday next, 
October 7, and, should the Ministry live through a No 
Confidence vote, the Session will very speedily be brought 
to an end, the Redistribution Bill being postponed and all 
contentious legislation being deferred until the statutory 
session next May. 

The Bond is bringing charges of attempted bribery 
against elected Progressives, but decline to give names. 


Justice for the West Indies 


In assigning special prominence in its columns to the 
needs and claims of our West Indian Colonies, the Daz/y 
Mail is but giving consistent effect to the lively Im- 
perialism which has been one of its keynotes from the 
outset of its career, and it is hard to see how those who 
share its views as to the obligations of Empire can do 
other than echo the Daz/y Aai/’s demand for measures of 
telief proportionate to the occasion. It is quite true that, 
thanks to Mr. Chamberlain, the House of Commons 
turned its eyes to the deepening distress of the British 
West Indies, and, with a commendable absence of 
Party spirit, voted the grantin-aid he asked for; 
but somehow the subject has not fastened itself in 
the public mind—witness the scanty response to 
the Lord Mayor's appeal on behalf of the storm- 
Wrecked islands. An analysis of the list of con- 
tributors will show that, of the £18,000 subscribed, all 
Save a trifling amount comes either from firms com- 
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mercially connected with the West Indies or from that 
restricted group of well-known families whose purses are 
always open to authenticated distress. The public imagi- 
nation has been unmoved, and not until the subject of the 
economic situation of the sugar-growing Colonies—for the 
hurricane was the least of their troubles—is given a place 
among the burning questions with which political speakers 
on all platforms are naturally expected to deal, will the 
Government feel emboldened to insist upon prompt and 
effectual measures of relief. First and foremost is the 
removal of the burden imposed on capital and enterprise by 
the sugar-bounties, and until France (for it is France 
that blocks the way) is given to understand that on 
and after a prefixed day a countervailing duty will be 
imposed on her beet-sugar export unless she will con- 
sent to abolish her grossly unfair State bounty, all other 
remedies will fall short of adequacy. Next in importance 
comes the creation of -direct and rapid steam communica- 
tion with our own markets, so as to tempt capital into the 
fruit-growing industries in which the West Indies might, 
thus aided, lead the way. How effectual a remedy this is, 
but how dependent upon Government initiative, the 
Australian Colonies abundantly prove. The West Indies 
are Crown Colonies, and it is, therefore, the business of 
the Colonial Office to introduce and carry through the 
measures—new economic departures all of them—which 
the self-governing Colonies in the South have, through 
their Governments, introduced and successfully carried 
through for themselves. 

But, besides the permanent remedies whose effects 
must be sought over a considerable period of time, a 
money grant is needed sufficient to refurnish the wrecked 
islands with at least the bare means of subsistence. The 
Mansion House Fund will feed some of the hungry ; but 
it will do no more. It will not suffice to replace the 
cottages, the roads, and the bridges which the hurricane 
utterly destroyed. We agree with the Dazly Mail that 
this should not be left to private charity. It is a case for 
the Imperial Treasury. 


Our Little Wars 


Sudan.—Colonel Parsons operating from Kassala has 
completely broken up the last of the Khalifa’s forces, killing 
about one-third of their number. The whole of the 
country between the Blue and White Niles, the Gezireh, 
or Geziret Merée as it is called, is thus swept clean of 
Dervishes. The chase of the Khalifa westward from the 
White Nile continues. The report that his treasure has 
been discovered and forwarded to Cairo may be accepted 
as probable, but the amount at which it is estimated— 
£,10,000,000 sterling—is more than doubtful. He was 
known to have vast stores of ivory, but, except this and a 
little gold, he could have had little else of value outside 
the Sudan. With the garrisoning of Fashoda and 
Sobat and Colonel Parsons’s victory at Gedarif, the Sudan 
campaign may be regarded as at anend. The capture of 
the Khalifa himself is in the nature of a measure of police. 
The elevation of Sir Herbert Kitchener to the Peerage of 
the United Kingdom fitly signalises his completion of the 
task to which ten years ago he turned his mind—the re- 
conquest of the Sudan, and the wiping out of the stain 
which the death of Gordon left on our national honour. 
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OPALESCENCE 
(Written in Hyde Park, October 1896) 


TuIs is my month: mine is the life elixir, 

The wintry gleaming of a sun aflush, 

The air alive with murmurings, that mix here, 
Of London lying in a twilight hush, 

Of trees that march to westward, undivided 
Save by their naked arms that almost meet, 
Of joyous horses, ploughing sand, as I did, 
Before I ploughed the mud of mart and street. 


Surely my heart weighed down by Reason, bitten 
By Fear, not less for grief its essence yields. 
Though useless now to pour light love or wit in, 

It knows the secrets of yon spreading fields, 
Knows them for ever ere brute Night impress them 
With feet of outcasts dying in a dance, 

Possessing them as haply none possess them 
Whose peace is pledged to partial ignorance. 


This is my month. Hair of yon girlish rider 
Floats not on air more freely than I do. 

This is my month. Beauty, ere I denied her, 
Kept not a brighter court the short day through. 
This is my month who feel all, fear all, hope all ; 
This is my month, born of its breath was I, 
Slave of the mist and glory of the opal, 

Lord of the wand of wonder till I die. 


This for my fault: no face, divine or elfin, 

Strays from the masque to me whose mask’s undone ; 
I see, instead of these to lose myself in, 

The magic mind of all things blent in one. 

Seem but as prattle in its awful presence, 

The sins repented and the mercy sued. 

I have no will even for acquiescence, 

I only wait and wonder—/s zt good? 


W. H. CuEsson. 


VILLAGE NOTES—IV 


In the collections that have been made of the folklore of 
different countries it is the common lot of the fairy prince 
to set forth in search of a magic castle. This castle is to 
be the goal of all his wanderings, but it recedes as he 
advances ; or when at length his feet attain the threshold 
of his desire it is only to find himself once more in the 
open waste with the chill winds around him. 

I have been reminded of this fairy allegory by one kind 
of conversation in a cottage. It is a form of narration 
that is in itself like some long journey. No kindly hostel 
of sidepoint or illustration blinks a cheery welcome in its 
course, promising arest. The flat marshy tracts of un- 
eventful narration stretch on all sides. The momentary 
halting-place of even the sparsest punctuation is denied, 
and there is no faint streak in the listener’s dim sky of 
even the dawn of a coming point. 

‘* Now a funny thing happened to the fellow of that 
ham as you see there, the one as is hanging above my 
head. One night when I were in bed I heard such a bang. 
So in the morning, ‘ Lizz,’ I says, ‘did you hear a n’ise 
in the night?’ ‘ Well,’ she says, ‘I did hear a bit of a 
n’ise, but I just turned over and thought no more about 
it.’ * Well,’ says I, ‘let's go up and see what it was,’ and 
Lizz, as soon as ever she opened the door of the attic, 
‘Oh!’ she says—just like that. ‘What’s the matter?’ 
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says I. ‘Oh,’ she says, ‘there’s something a-peeping 
from underneath!’ You see it were all along o’ them 
beansticks. I couldn’t for the life of me think o’ where to 
put ’em, so we stowed ’em in the attic and leant them 
up against the beam as that very ham were a-hanging 
from. A great rat had run up them beansticks and 
gnawed the twine round the ham. ‘ Well,’ says I, 
‘go up again; don’t stand staring there.’ ‘Oh!’ she 
says, ‘it’s a rat.’ And there, sure enough, was the 
rat, quite dead, and a bit o’ blood coming out an’ al), 
‘Thank goodness,’ I said, ‘as it didn’t come on the 
linen!’ ‘ Well,’ says I, ‘let’s take it down and hang 
it on the peg as my shawl is hanging on,’ and just as | 
put it on the table, ‘Oh!’ says Lizz—just like that. ‘ Good 
gracious !’ says I, ‘ what can it be this time?’ ‘Oh,’ she 
says, ‘there’s something soft inside the bag.’ And why! 
it was just a bit o’ paper as I stuck in the corner to keep 
the grease from s‘iling the linen !” 

The sense of flatness is indescribable. The listener 
has been lured into patience by seeming ever to be upon 
the brink of some certain development. In turn ham, 
shawl, rat, bag, beansticks, and paper fill him with false 
hopes of their ultimate importance in the scheme, till the 
story reaches the ‘‘ Nothing it set out from ” with* small 
haste. 

Not very often does one come across an unusual word 
of foreign origin set in homely comradeship with country 
words and pronunciation. An old man lost his wife, with 
whom he had lived in a little cottage for many years. 
They had both reached a great age, and he was being con- 
doled with in his grief. ‘‘ Yes, it’s lonely for the one ’at’s 
left. We bin many years together, many years, and taken 
the good an’ the bad wi’ ’em.” Then, in a voice of 
mournful reminiscence. ‘* But I only married her out of 
pike.” 

There are not many who are so far removed from their 
fellow-creatures as to be above feeling the satisfaction of 
imparting a piece of news. It is so charming to be able 
to say casually, as if it were of the smallest moment, that 
which we know will cause a complete earthquake among 
the features of the face opposite, followed by a storm of 
questions that we can brush aside, or answer with as much 
annoying deliberation as we choose. But among these 
simpler lives I have found a further instance of this. A 
piece of news, even though it refer to their own trials, 
retains its charm. 

‘‘T’ve been a widow now this long while ” (smoothing 
apron with thoughtful shake of head). ‘‘ God’s hand is 
heavy upon His servants, and it’s now seven year—— 
Oh! you didn’t know, m’m ?” (entire change of voice). ‘Oh! 
yes. Found in a hedge” (briskly). ‘‘ Dead in a hedge wi’ a 
hook in his hand. Left for his work in the morning same 
as usual an’ all, and dead in the afternoon!” Even a 
grief can in time become very enjoyable. 

Sometimes conversation is conducted on the principles 
of the Circumlocution Office. 

‘I’m so sorry to hear about your aunt.” ‘‘ Yes, m’m. 
Thank you, m’m. We didn’t think as she’d get over It 
from the first, as you might say—not rightly.” ‘‘ When 
did she die?” ‘* Well, m’m, if she’d lived till the Thurs- 
day she’d ha’ been dead a fortnight to-morrow.” I found 
this needed some thinking out. It is all right, however, 
if you have plenty of time. 

Charm of manner and a kindly intonation of voice go 
far towards popularity. You are appreciated by your 
friends for much that you might have said, if you leave 
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an agreeable impression behind you. ‘‘ Age could not 
wither, nor custom stale” the pleasure derived by one old 
woman in repeating the farewell words of a young friend. 
He had been her lodger, and she told the story often, with 
much graceful emphasis. ‘‘ ‘ Mrs. Brown,’ he said to me 
just as he was going away, ‘Mrs. Brown, I shall never 
see you again. But when 1 do, I shall not refrain from 
coming to see you. Leastways if I am in these parts,’ 
he said to me. Oh! he was a very well spoken young 
man.” 

In Scotland I heard one other story of a beautiful leave- 
taking. 

‘‘ He just lay there wi’ no pain; not at all. And he 
lookit at us where we were a’ standing. ‘ Do ye know us, 
Wullie?’ his sister asked ; and he just kind o’ smiled, ye 
ken, and went away awfae plaisant.” 

CLARISSA. 


ART OF HORSEMANSHIP 
IN FRANCE—I 


In his charming ‘‘ History of the Royal Buckhounds ” 
Lord Ribblesdale devotes a chapter to the art of riding as 
itis understood in France. He is himself an accomplished 
exponent of that art in England, and he adds to the solid 
merit of riding to hounds rather better than most first- 
flight men a something of grace carefully acquired, a 
suggestion of traditional elegance seldom displayed by 
English horsemen. The pre-eminence of fox-hunting—a 
growth in the main of one century—has led in England to 
a breach from the past ; whereas in France there has been 
continuity of horsemanship to the present time down from 
the introduction of the mange (maneggio), with other 
refined innovations—forks, for example—from Italy. 

You may suspect the survival of some such tradition in 
the mannerisms of an English riding-master; but to 
recover its ancient dignity recourse must be had to old 
engravings, of at least a hundred years since. And it is of 
these that Lord Ribblesdale singularly reminds you. It is, 
therefore, not surprising that he should have written in 
terms of praise, equally rare amongst Englishmen, on the 
results obtained from the course of instruction at the Ecole 
de Cavalerie of Saumur. For Saumur is the headquarters 
of the tradition: there, inscribed in gold on marble at the 
back of the ¢ribune d’honneur, overlooking the principal 
manige, you may read the names of the most famous 
French écuyers from the sixteenth century downwards. 

Finding myself in the neighbourhood of Saumur, I was 
tempted to follow up the indications given by Lord 
Ribblesdale on the points of comparison and contrast 
between the horsemanship of the two countries, the more 
so since I had but recently taken part in the English 
manceuvres on Salisbury Plain. In England we look to 
the hunting-field and the polo-ground for three-fourths of 
the horsemanship which we expect, and find, in our 
cavalry officers; but in France sportsman and cavalry 
officer alike draw their skill in the first place from the 
tiding-school or mandge. They have not abandoned the 
Precepts and practice of the haute école; but they have 
grafted into these in the most liberal spirit all that is to be 
learnt from living in an enclosed country. 

Thanks to the great kindness of the fine horseman, a 
colonel in the French army, at present in command at 
Saumur, I was given every facility for investigation. In 
France, where all is centralised, the entire system of in- 
struction in riding for the army is concentrated at Saumur, 
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and theestablishmentis on a scale proportionate to the needs 
of her twenty corps d’armée. There are four manéges, thirteen 
hundred horses, and a personnel of two hundred, inc'uding 
some four or five officers, sous-officiers, and selected 
privates, allowed to extend their service to the age of 
forty-five. The students for each course number two 
hundred and fifty. The whole costs the country some 
470,000 a year, a figure which struck me as extremely 
modest in view of the show which they get for their 
money. Of the horses, perhaps a third are thoroughbred, 
most of which have been in training as two-year-olds. 
Their stamp is excellent, with admirable shoulders and 
compactness behind the saddle. They are almost without 
exception chestnuts or bays, and are about equally divided 
between the two colours. Of English blood I noticed 
some three or four grandsons of The Bard, who, it will be 
remembered, ran a good second to Ormonde for the 
Derby in 1886. Hermit was also represented. Another 
third is composed of Anglo-Arabes, a breed of the South 
of France resulting from crosses between thoroughbreds 
and Arab horses purchased in Syria. The remaining third 
are what we should call hunters, but with rather less 
blood than we seek for in a Leicestershire or Irish horse. 
There are fifteen Irish hunters, bought in that country, 
and some experiments from the crossing of thoroughbred 
or Arab sires with Norfolk punches or Norman cart-mares. 
These have not turned out very well. The stables are 
long and lofty buildings, with white-washed stone walls 
and slate roofs resting on beams and rafters of substantial 
walnut. Although the weather on the day of my visit was 
tropical, the atmosphere of these stables was cool ard 
sweet. The horses are ranged in two ranks, with a wice 
gangway between their quarters. There is no stint of 
straw-bedding, with neatly plaited borders fit to rejoice the 
eye of a stud-groom on Sunday. 

The horses were bought as two-year-olds, but their 
education is not begun until they reach the age of four. It 
may be divided into two branches. They are dressés, 
which means something more than broken, in the manége 
in accordance with the tradition of old-world equitation. 
And, in the second place, they are taught to jump during 
a longer period, and with a far more minute attention than 
in England. The same duality of system may be traced in 
the saddle-rooms. There the French saddle for the haute 
école, with protuberant pommel and cantel and holiday 
trappings for the carousel, is ranked side by side with our 
plain flap-saddle lined with leather. I was surprised to 
find that the bit used for the exercises of the m:andge is a 
very light one with short cheek-bits and the mere sugges- 
tion of a port. In this, at any rate, there has been a 
departure from the use depicted in old prints. 

Every officer of the French cavalry, even doctors and 
veterinary surgeons, and every sous-officier has to pass 
the school at Saumur. The term extends during eleven 
months of daily exercise, and it is difficult to exaggerate 
the benefits which all must derive from the opportunity of 
riding such well-bred horses under the immediate eye 
of the finest horsemen in France, whether within the vast 
riding-schools or over the steeplechase course, whose 
sandy soil affords good going all the year round. Of the 
mandges themselves I will speak more in detail in a further 
article. G. W. 
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THE WEEK AT THE PLAY 


THE ELDER MISS BLOSSOM 


Actors who write plays are apt to subordinate every- 
thing to the acting. They know the kind of speech that 
will tell with the audience, and the “situation ”’ that will 
make a good ‘‘curtain.” They underestimate or dis- 
regard the laws of probability and human motive upon 
which all serious representations of life ultimately rest. 
They prefer either to rush the position, and, by adopting 
the wiles of the wanton lapwing, to distract our attention 
from the main issue. Mr. Hendrie and Mr. Wood, the 
authors of ‘‘The Elder Miss Blossom,” the comedy in 
which Mr. and Mrs. Kendal made their re-appearance in 
London, are actors, and write like actors. They have 
seen that there is pathos as well as comedy in the position 
of a woman, no longer in her first youth, who believes 
that a man is in love with her, when all the time he is in 
love with another person of the same name. To bring this 
about Messrs. Hendrie and Wood have taken great 
liberties with the doctrine of chance, and, what is worse, 
they have done it obviously. They suppose that a 
niece borrows a handkerchief from her aunt, so that the 
lover writes to the aunt when he intends writing to the 
niece, thinking that hers was the Christian name on the 
handkerchief ; that, like M. Louis de Rougemont, he 
shall fall among savages, and not be heard of for years ; 
that he shall (apparently) announce his return to civilisa- 
tion by cable; that the date of the marriage shall be 
fixed then and there, and presents pour in galore ; that he 
should see last the very person he would wish to see first ; 
and that anybody who could or would tell the poor lady 
of her mistake should keep out of the way; and, finally, 
that, after telling the lady he had never been in love with 
her, the same man, also not of his first youth, should the 
very next day ask her to marry him. Any one, any two, 
of these things could conceivably happen ; but the cumu- 
lative effect of such a series of coincidences is simple in- 
credulity. We feel that the dice are loaded, and we 
regard runs of double sixes as the normal order of a world 
where miracles are superfluities. 

Mrs. Kendal has a part worthy of her talents. Her 
acting in the scene where her supposed lover tells her of 
the mistake has not been surpassed in this generation 
except by herself. It was as true, as spontaneous, and as 
moving as a scene from Turgenev. Mrs. Kendal has the 
quality that Wendell Holmes calls ‘‘muliebrity,” the 
quality that expresses, if not a whole sex, certainly and 
especially in England, a large and attractive division of it. 

A sparing and irregular observer of fashion, I am 
venturesome enough to suggest that Mrs. Kendal might 
adopt a habit more succinct (if that be the right word) 
than the loose and ample Garibaldi (it is not a blouse) 
which makes her look in the second act years older than 
the charming woman who annexes her future husband's 
chambers with such natural confidence. Mr. Kendal 
plays the middle-aged lover very easily and very naturally, 
so easily and naturally, perhaps, that it does not look 
like acting. 

Mr. Kendal presents a gentleman on the stage without 
suggesting a promoted shopwalker or a City financier in 
his ante-registrar days. This is a novelty that nearly 
reaches originality. Mr. Charles Groves, whose per- 
formance in ‘‘A Pair of Spectacles” was the best piece of 
acting in that comedy, is so good an actor that he really 
will have to take a theatre. Cc. G. C. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


THE HIGH-SCHOOL AMAZON 
To the Editor of THE OUTLOOK 


“A HIGH-SCHOOL MISTRESS,” in your last issue, utters a warning 
against athletics in girls’ schools, chiefly on the grounds that a 
girl’s manners and mind suffer from the violent exercise now so 
much in vogue. But it seems to me that the question at issue js 
hardly one of athleticism v. study ; we must look a little below the 
surface, and consider certain facts known to all educators before 
committing ourselves to one view or the other. 

The greatly improved education of the present day has not 
altered human nature ; to speak frankly, nine-tenths of our school- 
girls are no more intellectual than their grandmothers. They like 
school life ; they learn their lessons more or less conscientiously ; 
but they won’t think for themselves, and once school-days are 
done they willingly put their books on the shelf. You may, if you 
will, deprive such girls of outdoor games ; they will submit to 
the inevitable, but most assuredly they will not spend the leisure 
so gained in joining a reading society or studying history or 
literature. 

How, then, do they spend their time? I am speaking now of day- 
schools, wHere the girls walk to and fro from work without parental 
supervision, and of girls from thirteen to sixteen years of age. It 
is, I believe, a common experience to find that they walk about 
the town, in the public gardens, the park, or the promenade. They 
become acquainted with each other’s brothers and cousins ; walk- 
ing exercise at last degenerates into loafing about to meet “the 
boys.” In saying this I do not wish to imply that there is more 
than fun meant by either boys or girls; but it will be admitted, I 
think, that it is not a desirable form of amusement for immature 
young women, and one more likely to destroy their manners than 
any amount of cricket or hockey. 

In my own experience, games, by giving an occupation for spare 
hours and a healthy interest in something outside school work, have 
proved an excellent palliative. I tried in my own school with 
considerable success the experiment of a tennis club three after- 
noons in the week during the summer months, and work in the 
gymnasium in the winterterms. The girls had no time for loafing ; 
they were sufficiently tired afterwards to prefer home to the streets, 
and there were matches and prizes to engage their interests. 

I am unable to argue the matter on medical grounds, but my 
own pupils have improved greatly in physique since we adopted 
games. A large proportion of our girls will become wives and 
mothers ; surely for this career the playing fields are a better 
preparation than the library ! 

As for the one-tenth who is devoted to her books, she may be 
safely trusted to get all the reading that is good for her. She 
needs the games even more than her sisters. Four hours’ steady 
work in school each morning, followed by two or three hours’ 
preparation later in the day, to say nothing of violin or piano prac- 
tice, is enough serious study for any girl under seventeen ; sttewill 
work all the better for the hours spent in the open air engaged in 
vigorous exercise. I have a pupil whose work, as well as her 
general health, has largely improved consequent upon the posses- 
sion of a bicycle. 

If I may offer a suggestion to “A High-School Mistress,” it is 
that she should arrange a Reading Class for girls leaving school: 
they are but too apt to think that reading and study end with ther 
school-days. After a while they find time hang heavy on their 
hands, and are very grateful in most cases to those who furn'sh 
them with some intellectual interest. SCHOOLMISTRESS. 

Brighton, Sept. 26. 


THE PROVINCIAL AND THE LONDONER 
Zo the Editor of THE OUTLOOK 


I have been much amused by the letters of your correspond: nts 
“ Journalist” (Liverpool) and “Tertium Quid” (Dundee) on the 
superior-mindedness of the Provincial to the Londoner. 

“Journalist” says that “specialism” is “sesir.ctirg” the 
intellects of Londoners who write. But I have always unde rstood 
that specialism was a sign of advanced civilisation, In a primitive 
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state of society the butcher is also the baker and the candlestick- 
maker. Later, each trade has its professors. So it is with 
journalism, and I have yet to learn that the London specialist 
turns out inferior work in his particular line to the “all-round” 
gentleman in the provinces who does the police, fire, inquests, 
and musical and dramatic criticism as well. 

“Tertium Quid’s” reasons for not liking London surprise me, 
coming from a member of a University Club. They are like the 
reasons of the old lady who derives her impressions of London 
life from the startling illustrations in the Police News, or the 
provincial pittite who imagines that G. R. Sims’s “ Modern 
Babylon” is a faithful piece of portraiture. Even the devil is not 
as black as he has been painted, and I make bold to believe that 
London is not such a sink of iniquity as it appears in the excited 
imagination of Mr. Hall Caine and “ Tertium Quid.” I know that 
it is one of the healthiest cities in the country. As to its morals— 
well, the Serpent has probably penetrated even to Greeba Castle, 
and possibly the forbidden fruit may have been eaten in austere 
Dundee itself. 

But don’t you think that the charges against London urged by 
“Journalist” and “Tertium Quid” are strong proofs of that pro- 
vincial narrowness against which they so loudly protest ? 

London, W., Sept. 26. EX-PROVINCIAL. 


THE HONG KONG HINTERLAND 
To the Editor of THE OUTLOOK 


The satisfaction that was felt on learning that an ample hinter- 
land had been secured to Hong Kong is by no means unalloyed : 
Kau-Lung City is to be excluded from English jurisdiction. 

Had this place been on the distant or northern border of the 
hinterland there would have been much to urge in favour of 
excluding it, and the boundary line might well have been deflected 
slightly to the south so as to spare this venerable jewel of the 
Chinese Crown. But Kau-Lung City is unfortunately not inland, 
nor is it at a convenient distance ; it is on Hong Kong harbour, 
and only a short three miles from the City of Victoria. It has all 
the worst characteristics of a Chinese town—a welter of crime, 
gambling, disease, mendicancy, and general unwholesomeness. 
Canton, a similar but larger town at no great distance, has the 
credit of being the point from which the plague started on its career 
of destruction. After playing havoc at Hong Kong it came west- 
ward to Bombay, with the terrible results which all the world knows. 

A plague-spot physically and morally, this town in Chinese 
hands is objectionable politically. It is the happy hunting-ground 
of disaffected and dangerous persons who make themselves 
obnoxious by turns to the Chinese Government and our own ; 
hence a constant succession of extradition cases which vex the 
souls of our officials. Strategically, too, it is most undesirable to 
tolerate such an obtrusive eyesore. The place is in full view of 
Victoria, making communication by heliograph perfectly simple. 
In troublous times, for which we must be prepared, such facilities 
become an important consideration ; they might be used to our 
detriment. To sum up, the retention of Kau-Lung City by the 
Chinese is highly inexpedient from every point of view, and heavily 
discounts the value of the hinterland. 

It matters little whether the egregious blunder of leaving the 
place in Chinese hands was perpetrated in Pekin or in London ; 
that it was possible is much to be deplored. Why was no reference 
made to the Hong Kong authorities? Let us appeal to the 
Government to reconsider the whole question, and to delay the 
final demarcation. Kau-Lung City must be treated as part of the 
hinterland. If no precedent exists for handing over a city in that 
way one must be made, even if a considerable sum is paid in 
. exchange. We hope the public at home will support the Hong 
Kong community in agitating until a satisfactory solution is found. 
Events move quickly and dramatically nowadays. We are hurried 
on from sensation to sensation, and what may seem a small matter 
at the other side of the world is too readily accepted as a fait 
accompli. If that is done in this case, a nursery of disease and 
intrigue will have been perpetuated at our very door ; a proof of 
the paltry, shillyshallying methods of our diplomatists, who will 
have made themselves the laughing-stock of future generations. 
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Rumour says that the ancient and wily Mandarins worked the 
“loss of face” argument with the most wonderful effect. Nor 
was a certain fantastic story without influence. Tradition says— 
nay, more, Chinese records prove—that an Emperor of China once 
visited Kau-Lung City, and actually lighted a joss-stick in the 
City Temple before the shrine of Chronos, who was then very 
young, and numbered among the Diz mznores. 

Such legends have hitherto been considered outside the region 
of practical politics. 

London, Sept. 28. AN EX-HONG-KONGER, 

[The news contained in Friday’s Zimes should set our cor- 
respondent’s mind at rest.—p.] 


THE GRASS-SNAKE 
To the Editor of Tuk OuTLoox 


On p. 747, Vol. I. of THE OUTLOOK, I stated that the grass- 
snake is absolutely unknown in the Monnow Valley. I made this 
statement as the result of much patient search and exhaustive 
inquiry. Imagine my surprise when, yesterday morning (Septem- 
ber 26), I found on ¢he road a specimen of 7ropidonotus natrix, 
24} inches long. 

This is interesting from two points of view. First, the finding 
of a snake hitherto supposed to be absent in the district—it is no 
doubt very rare. Secondly, it isa striking testimony to the heat 
of the month to find a snake actively moving on a road at EI A.M. 
on September 26. 

I have never heard of the “smooth snake” (Coronella levis) 
being taken here; indeed, the preponderance of the adder 
(Pelias berits) is most striking. 

GERALD LEIGHTON, M.B. 
Grosmont, Pontrilas, near Hereford. 


HOOLIGANISM 
To the Editor of Tuk OuTLOOK 


A Salvation Army “ brigadier,” writing in a London daily, 
describes Hooligans as “ products of nineteenth-century civilisa- 
tion.” But if civilisation has anything to do with the subjection 
of individuals to the rule of the State, to say nothing of religion, 
courtesy, justice, and a refined humanity, then the existence of 
Hooliganism (not only in London, but under its various aliases in 
other parts of Great Britain and her Colonies) simply demonstrates 
that we have still a remnant of pure savagery in our midst. 

That this is so those acquainted with the “ East-ends” of our 
great cities know only too well. Hooliganism is the product of 
animalism, low sensuality, ignorance, and neglect. Its exponent 
hobbledehoys are those who have succeeded in evading all the 
nineteenth-century agencies of civilisation. Despite the Education 
Acts they have managed by various devices to remain illiterate. 
They take no interest in religion ; none in Atheism. The savage 
who bows before a piece of wood or stone is their superior. Their 
conduct is the natural outcome of absence of reverence for any- 
thing and stunted intelligence caused by hereditary bestiality. 
The only remedy proposed by many highly respectable, religious 
individuals is Give them thecat.” What fatuity! Flogging can 
be no remedy for such a state of savagery. It might, probably 
would, act as a deterrent to certain manifestations of brutality 
with which we have become a little too familiar of late ; but the 
barbarism would simply be diverted into some other equally 
hideous channel. 

What is to be done then? These ruffians with their blank 
minds and blackguardly conduct are still human. I have parleyed 
with these savages and still live. The first time I approached a 
gang of these gentry I was met by the rather embarrassing remark, 
“Let’s cut him up.” But as the result of a short /éfe-d-téte they 
kindly relinquished their original intention and accepted my 
proffered hospitality instead. The paying for a cab to convey one 
of their wounded companions to a hospital the next day cemented 
the friendship, and I could go in and out of their resorts ever 
afterwards in perfect safety. 

Very many of the Hooligans of the neighbourhood referred to 
got employment and became respectable members of society. 
Any man of strong religious conviction and self-sacrificing love can 
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do more than a corps of police and a score of floggings, in ridding 
a neighbourhood of Hooliganism. But there are so few men of 
the type of Father Stanton, for instance, who may be found 
occupying his pulpit one day; boxing with a costermonger the 
next, and affably chatting with the occupants of a thieves’ kitchen 
the next. If General Gordon were alive he could do it. So could 
many a score of ’varsity and non-’varsity men if they had time and 
inclination. Many have accomplished the task on a small scale, 
but not half enough. 

May all prosperity then attend the particularly Christian cam- 
paign of the Salvation Army “ brigadier,” and let those of us who 
are too comfortable or otherwise engaged to go and do likewise, 
see that he and others like him lack not the necessary financial 
support for his civilising enterprise ! H.C. D. 


THE DARK LADY 


Nosopy knew her—that is to say, none of the other ladies knew 
her. She was staying at the “ Moonstone” for the hunting, accom- 
panied by a maid, a couple of grooms, and six horses. The hotel 
people called her “the Baroness.” Billy always spoke of her as 
“that pretty lady” ; but then it is possible that admiration for her 
daring horsemanship coloured Billy’s views. 

On this particular afternoon Billy and the unknown lady found 
themselves at the same gate, in the gathering gioom of a November 
afternoon, six good miles from home. She was trying to lift a 
refractory latch with her hunting-crop when Billy rode up on his 
shaggy sheltie, dismounted cap in hand, and opened the gate for 
her. 

“We seem to have lost the others, you and I. Shall we jog 
home together?” she asked, as Billy, having carefully fastened the 
gate, followed her down the rutty lane. “I’m not very sure where 
we are; but I suppose this lane leads somewhere,” she con- 
tinued. 

“]T know the way,” answered the little boy cheerfully. ‘I shall 
be very glad of your company. Jackson—that’s our man—lamed 
the cob early in the day and had to go home, and it’s lonely riding 
by one’s self.” 

“T am often lonely,” said the lady, more to herself than to 
Billy. 

“Are you? So am I. I’m the only one, you see; but I’m 
going to school at Easter, then I shan’t be lonely any more.” 

“ Are you glad to be going to school ?” 

“O yes! I shall like being with the other chaps awfully ; but, 
ef course, I shall miss my people... and the dogs, and the 
pony.” 

“ Your people don’t hunt, do they?” 

“No; we've only the cob and my pony. Mother doesn’t hunt, 
she’s too nervous ; and father doesn’t care for it. Mother drives 
to the near meets sometimes, but when it is a long way she likes 
Jackson to come with me for the day. Not that he’s any mortal 
use,” added Billy with a gleeful chuckle. “ He’s a potterer.” 

“TI wonder,” the lady began, then stopped suddenly. Billy 
turned his rosy face towards her, but she did not speak. The 
child, because he knew one woman so well, divined that this woman 
was tired, and sad. So he, too, was silent. The horses’ hoofs 
went thud, swish, thud, swish, through the foot-deep decaying 
beech leaves. A delicate silver mist gathered round the roots of 
the great trees ; like the bridal veil of a rosy girl, it spread itself 
over the stretches of ruddy space. They had turned into the 
grass-carpeted main avenue of the Earl’s famous park, and Billy 
sniffed delightedly at what he called “the good smell of Christ- 
mas.” Happy Billy! to whom the death of summer brought no 
sad thoughts. 

“T’m afraid you are very tired !” he said suddenly, in his kind 
boyish voice. “ Would you like to stop a bit ?” 

The lady started. Not, indeed, that she had forgotten Billy ; 
she was in a sub-conscious way basking in the warmth that 
radiates from all simple and kindly people. Her rebellious mood 
of the last weeks had passed. That mood in which she loved to 
assert her fascination for men; mentally snapping her fingers in 
the faces of her sister women so ready to think evil of her. 
Certain kinds of men come to heel easily and she felt her triumph 
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to be but a poor one. This half-hour’s companionship of a 
friendly little boy had altered everything ; she no longer felt her. 
self to be the sport of circumstance ; but her heart ached and her 
voice was weariful as she said:—“ No, we won’t stop. I am 
tired, but we are only about three miles from home. You live 
just outside the town, don't you?” 

“Yes! at that tall grey gabled house where the cross roads 
meet !” 

“T have seen you go into the drive. Do you do lessons—who 
teaches you?’ 

“Partly Mother, partly Dad. I am not clever at lessons,” 
Billy flushed as he spoke ; he was fully aware that his small love 
for books was something of areproach. People expect so much 
from the child of clever parents. He did not know that his 
strongly developed sporting instincts were the pride of his bookish 
father’s heart ; nor how cheerfully that father had foregone many 
a rare edition, that Billy might ride to hounds. “A modest lad, a 
good lad ; let him play about in the sunshine—the rest will come,” 
So Billy’s father, who would relate with glee how successfully 
Billy had vetoed one topic of conversation. ‘On an evening, not 
so very long ago, Billy had put his head round the drawing-room 
door, demanding, “ Is Dad going to talk about ‘The Dark Lady 
of the Sonnets?’ ’cause, if he is, I’m not coming in. I’ve had 
enough of hearing about her.” : 

So Dad vowed he would talk of her no more, and discussed 
the habits of “ Pug ” with a learning that astonished and charmed 
Billy beyond telling. 

The much-vexed question of Mary Fitton’s identity with the 
“Dark Lady of the Sonnets” had raged with violence in Billy’s 
house. His father had written many articles upon the subject. 
Articles appearing in those fat, uninteresting magazines which 
littered drawing-room and study ; in whose closely printed pages 
Billy sought in vain for “pictures and conversations.” He did 
wish that Dad wrote for the Strand. 

Curiously enough, as they rode home in the gathering eventide, 
the thought jumped into Billy’s head that the dark lady of the 
sonnets must have been exactly like the Baroness. With the 
inconsequent aptness of childhood he proceeded to quote aloud 
lines learned to please his father :— 


“For sweetest things turn sourest by their deeds ; 
Lilies that fester smell far worse than weeds.” 


The lady pulled up short and turning in her saddle asked, with a 
catch in her voice: “ Why do you say that? What isit? Where 
is it from?” 

“ Oh, it’s those sonnets, you know—I’ve learnt lots of ’em to 
please my dad.” 

“ But what made you quote that just then?” persisted the 
Baroness, her eyes dark and tragic with some nameless fear: 
“ What made you quote itthen? Were you thinking of me?” 

Billy blushed and took off his cap that he might rumple his 
hair, a thing he always did when perplexed. 

“T was thinking of you,” he said at last, “ yet that has nothing 
to do with you. This has though”—and, blushing more than ever, 
Billy repeated : 


“ Thine eyes I love, and they, as pitying me, 
Knowing thy heart, torment me with disdain ; 
Have put on black, and loving mourners be, 
Looking with pretty ruth upon my pain : 

And truly not the morning sun of heaven 

Better becomes the grey cheeks of the east, 

Nor that full star that ushers in the even, 

Than those two mourning eyes become thy face.” 


Billy stopped breathless, but confident that he had said the 
right thing this time. 

“It is very pretty !” said the lady with a sigh—* but the other 
is true. What a queer little boy you are to repeat poetry like that ! 
How old are you?” 

“I shall be nine at Easter. Then I gotoschool. Where are 
you going when the hunting is over? It ends early here ; we never 
kill a May fox—the crops, you know.” 

“] don’t know where I shall go, probably to London, or to 
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Paris, or——” here she murmured something in a language 
Billy did not understand, then, turning to him, said dreamily : 


“¢That is my home of love : if I have ranged, 
Like him that travels, I return again.’ 


You see I know something of your poetry too! 
go, I shall be lonely—lonely and sad.” 

There was a sound of tears in her voice. Biily, infinitely dis- 
tressed, felt that this melancholy lady must be cheered and 
encouraged, so he said stoutly : 

“Pye never seen you alone before. You've generally got Mr. 
Rigby Folaire, or Captain Garth, or Lord Edward, or ali of 
them.” 

“ That’s just it,” said the Baroness, and Billy was more puzzled 
than ever. Feeling that he must get on to more comprehensible 
ground, he asked : 

“ How did you lose the others ?” 

“Probably very much as you did. 
together, and I am very glad. I have enjoyed your society ex- 
tremely. I shall remember our afternoon.” 

The Baroness was destined to remember, for at that moment 
Billy’s pony put his foot in a rabbit hole and came down, throwing 
the child with some violence against the trunk of a tree. They 
were riding at the edge of the wood. : 

The pony scrambled up and galloped off; but Billy lay quite 
still in a pathetic heap. The Baroness had pulled up her tall 
horse almost on to his haunches, for Billy had been thrown right 
in front of her. Now, with the reins over her arm, she was stoop- 
ing over the prostrate Billy, while the nervous thoroughbred 
trembled and curvetted beside her. 

The Baroness was noted for the speed and grace with which 
she could mount or dismount. 

She lifted Billy in her arms. There was a big bruise on his 
temple, and he seemed stunned by the fall. His head rolled on 
to her shoulder, lying there heavily. Reaching for her flask from 
the pocket of her saddle, and with the reins still round her wrist, 
she sat down on the ground with Billy in her arms. She soaked 
her handkerchief in brandy, and dabbed his forehead, and, as if 
to aid her, there pattered down upon his upturned face the first 
drops of a cold November shower. 

The Baroness had faced many dangers in her time. To 
“scenes” of various kinds she was quite inured ; but she trembled 
as Billy’s face touched her neck, and there was a look in her eyes 
that neither Mr. Rigby Folaire nor Lord Edward had ever seen 
there. Presently Billy stirred and opened his eyes, saying eagerly, 
oo all right, mother! It wasn’t Dalgo’s fault I fell off. It’s all 
right.” 

Sitting up suddenly, he saw the Baroness, and knew where he 
was. But he had clung to her—she always remembered that. 

He scrambled to his feet, exclaiming, “I beg your pardon. 
Did I frighten you? I am so sorry”; then, turning very giddy, 
sat down again amongst the wet leaves. 

“I wonder if I ought to give him brandy,” murmured the 
Baroness. She put her free arm round him, while the tall horse 
sniffed inquiringly at them both. 

The white mist crept higher among the trees and the rain 
gtew heavier. Billy shivered. 

“We can’t sit here,” said the Baroness decidedly. ‘ You'll 
have to ride Frivolity in front of me. I don’t know where your 
Pony is, and if he has galloped home they will be in a dreadful 
State. So we must hurry. 

_ “How strong you are!” said Billy, admiringly, as she swung 
him up to the saddle in front of her—‘“and how kind!” He put 
his hand on hers that held the reins, her other arm was round 


him. Thus they rode home in the cold gloom of that November 
afternoon. 


But, wherever I 


Anyhow, here we are 


. 


she poked the 


“Billy’s late!” said his mother nervously as 
Study fire. “I am always worried when he is out without Jackson ; 
he is so reckless, and Jackson came home just. before lunch, you 
know.” Billy’s father pushed his papers away from him, and came 
and stood beside her at the fire. 

“There he is!” he said, “there’s the drive gate.” 
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“ That’s a horse; besides, Billy always goes straight to the 
yard—Oh, can he be hurt? and someone has come to tell us. Go 
down quick and see.” 

On no occasion did Billy ever go hunting but his mother 
pictured every possible mishap. Had the child ever realised her 
agony of apprehension he would never have gone ; but she loved 
him too well to interfere with his pleasures. ‘He’s such a 
manly little fellow,” she would say when he came safely back, 
forgetting her dread in her pride of him—until next hunting day. 

She followed her husband into the fire-lit hall. The door stood 
open. The well-loved little figure was silhouetted against the 
gloom, and the kind young voice was persuading some one to 
come in. “Do come and have some tea,” she heard him say ; 
then, as he saw his mother: “It’s the dark lady, dear; she has 
been so kind tome. Has Dalgo come home?” 

The mother went out on to the steps beside her husband. ‘The 
unknown lady had already turned her horse preparatory to 
departure, but waited just to say in short, jerky sentences :— 

“Your little boy was thrown, and the pony ran away. I 
thought it best to bring him home without looking for the pony. 
He fell with some force against a tree, but I don’t think —— !” 

“ Won't you come in?” asked Billy's mother, going down into 
the rain beside her guest. A great many considerations flashed 
into her mind, but—“ and let me thank you.” 

The soft voice was so like Billy’s. For a moment the Baroness 
wavered, She looked somewhat wistfully into the hall where the 
ruddy firelight danced on the old oak furniture, but she gave a 
little wriggle on her saddle and said lightly and in the voice that 
jarred, “Thanks! but I’m far too wet. I must go home and 
change. The boy is wet. I hope the pony will turn up all right,” 
and with that she rode out of the drive. 

Billy spent some days in bed with concussion of the brain. He 
talked constantly of his “dark lady” to the bewilderment of his 
mother, who had no idea how firmly he was imbued with the notion 
that Azs dark lady was ‘he dark lady—“ of the sonnets,” as he 
always piously conciuded. 

As for the lady—when Billy’s father went down to the “ Moon- 
stone” that very evening in the pouring rain, to thank her for her 
kindness to his little son, she was declared to be engaged and 
would see no one. 

When Billy’s mother went next morning she was told that the 
Baroness had gone to town the night before. Her servants and 
her horses followed her, and the hunt knew her no more. She 
left no address. Mr. Rigby Folaire and Lord Edward inquired 
her whereabouts in vain. But Billy knew she had “gone back 
into the sonnets” ; for had she not said, as they rode home in the 
rain that afternoon, 


“That is my home of love: if I have ranged 
Like him that travels, I return again”? 


Billy was sure ; and even Billy’s father has given up talking about 
Mary Fitton. 
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IN PASSING 


THE PASSING 
Urfon the day thou ceasest, calm 
Shall lap thy sense like some fine balm, 
And from thy heart and from thy palm 


The warmth fail into sleep. Thy dreams 
Shall be of marvellous, still themes 
And summer’d with ethereal{beams ; 


The while that careful skifisman Death 

Ferries thy blissful, breathless wraith 

Softly across to his dim staith, 

T. W. HOC. 


Is it generally known, we wonder, that the magnificent charge 
of the 21st Lancers before Omdurman was quite a private entertain- 
ment? No order was given to charge ; it was, in fact, a thoroughly 
bad piece of tactics ; yet every private felt at the moment as by an 
instantaneous impulse that it had to be, and so it was. The Sirdar 
himself must have been astounded, and at the moment keenly 
annoyed. Yet when all was over, and success had crowned the 
disregard of authority, it was hej.who publicly commended the 
Lancers upon their conspicuous ‘gallantry, with never a word of 
blame. 


This is one of innumerable instances of the Sirdar’s command 
of his feelings. What, for instance, must have been his chagrin to 
find that, after all his months of toil and planning, he had missed 
the Khalifa by just four minutes? Yet, after one momentary out- 
burst, he kept as silent as the grave, intent only on repairing the 
slip. 


For masterly pen-portraiture of the Omdurman fight the palm 
falls beyond a doubt to Mr. G. W. Steevens, the war correspondent 
of the Daily Mail. How, for instance, could you better this of the 
man behind the victory ?—* You cannot imagine the Sirdar other- 
wise than as seeing the right thing to do and doing it. His 
precision is so inhumanly unerring, he is more like a machine 
thana man. You feel that he ought to be patented and shown 
with pride at the Paris International Exhibition. British Empire : 
Exhibit No. 1., dors concours, the Soudan Machine. He would be 
a splendid manager of the Army and Navy Stores.” 


And again :—“ His officers and men are wheels in the machine ; 
he feeds them enough to make them efficient, and works them as 
mercilessly as he works himself. He will have no married officers 
in his army; marriage interferes with work. Any officer who 
breaks down with the climate goes on sick leave once ; next time 
he goes, and the Egyptian army bears him on its strength no more. 
Asked once why he did not let his officers come down to 
Cairo during the season, he replied, ‘If it was to go home, where 
they would get fit and I could get more work out of them, I would. 
But why should I let them go to Cairo?’ It is unaimable, but it 
is war, and it has a severe significance.” 


“ Commandant” Booth of the Salvationists has been answer- 
ing the critics, and at the same time amusing his friends. at 
Melbourne with this little story of a tailorjand a clergyman. The 
“king of shreds and patches” severely criticised the cleric’s way 
of feeding his flock. At last the cleric grew restive. “Do you 
consider yourself a skilled tailorj?” he asked. “Certainly,” was the 
reply. “Then can you tell me,” asked the cleric, “how much 
cloth it would take to make a suit for the Angel Gabriel, when he 
stands with one foot on the sea and the other on the dry land 
and proclaims that Time shall be no more?” The man of cloth 
confessed himself nonplussed, and provoked the rejoinder, “ Be 
master of your own trade before you criticise mine.” 


An amusing tale of a tactless chaplain is told in the October 
Cornhill. “My boy,” said the chaplain to a little chap who had 
been run over by a cab, and was given only a few hours to live, 
“the doctors think you are very much hurt. Have you been a 
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good little boy?” Boy (much bored): “You git aout.” Chap. 
lain (shocked) : “ But I am afraid you are ot a good little boy, 
and you know you may perhaps be going to die.” Boy (anxious 
to end the interview) : “ Well, aint none o’ your business, any’ow, 
Wot’s me death got todo with you? ’Ave you got a pal in the 
corffin line?” Of course the little fellow recovered. 


THE FAITHFUL ALLIES 



































































































(Zxcunt ESTERHAZY, DE CLAM, LOISDEFFRE, & Co.) 


The Czar merely proposed universal disarmament; the French have 


already begun to disarm. 
[Lustige Blitter. 


The Anglo German alliance is already an accomplished fact. 
In a recent Chronicle we find a Chinese cablegram, headed “ By 
Arrangement with the Frankfurter Zeitung.” The Press is ever 
in the van. 


Numberless are the tales of the taciturnity of the late Professor 
Jowett. One often told relates to a shy young student whom 
Jowett took for a walk. Anxious to show his appreciation the 
student ventured early in the walk to remark that it was a fine day. 
No answer, and the rest of the walk passed in absolute silence. 
At parting, the student raised his hat and was turning away, when 
Jowett laconically said: “ Yes, insipid remark that of yours about 
the weather, Robson,” and went his way. 


A similar Jowett tale is told by Mr. Michael MacDonagh in 
the new Cornhill. The Professor had occasion, during his con- 
nection with Balliol College, to visit some of the farms belonging 
to the College in the North. One of the leading tenants was 
deputed to take him round. A long tramp they had, in the course 
of which Dr. Jowett uttered not a word, while the farmer was too 
much stricken with awe to venture a remark. At last the walk 
was almost done. Looking over a stone wall to a goodly field of 
vivid green, the Professor abruptly said : “ Fine potatoes.” “ Yon's 
turmuts,” quoth the farmer. 
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For an object lesson in the colonising genius of the British 
race we turn to the vigorous little magazine Co/onéa which reaches 
us from the Colonial Collegefat Hollesley Bay, in Suffolk. Take 
the “Old Students’ Column,”,and you find former pupils fighting 
their way at Umtali, Steynsburg, South Africa, at Fort Saska- 
tchewan in the Canadian North-West, and in Ceylon, the West 
Indies, California, and Costa Rica, and all—even the West 
Indian—have a cheerful helpful tale to tell. The College is 
evidently doing an excellent work in spreading the fame of 
Britain, for the well-equipped Englishman is after all England’s 
best investment. 


A SAD, WEEK 


The year had glcomily begun 
For Willie Weeks, a poor man’s 
SUN. 


He was beset with bill and dun, 
And he had very little 
MoN. 


‘“‘ This cash,” said he, “ won’t pay my dues, 
I’ve nothing here but ones and 
TUES.” 


A bright thought struck him, and he said, 
“The rich Miss Goldrocks I will 
WED.” 


But when he paid his court to her, 
She lisped, but firmly said, ‘‘ No, 
THUR.” 


“ Alas !” said he, “then I must die!” 
His soul went where they say souls 
FRI. 


They found his gloves, and coat, and hat ; 
The coroner upon them 
SAT. 
—Life. 


AN ORIENTAL HAMLET 


A correspondent in the Indian Civil Service—a Settlement 
officer in the North-West Provinces—has just sent home the fol- 
lowing playbill. It is a genuine native production. We fancy 
that the word nigger which is used for the gravedigger is not a 
misprint, but is merely intended as a scornful word denoting a 
man following a trade considered degrading. 


GRAND NIGHT! 
DON’T LOSE THIS OPPORTUNITY. 


THE GREAT INDIAN JUBILEE THEATRICAL COMPARY 
WILL PERFORM TO-NIGHT 
Ceneianpon onmmapiannaunen 


“HAMLET.” 


Scene I.—The prince and princess are seen at the extreme end of a 
garden, false love is shown ; the Prince falls into a deep sleep; in the 
meantime her lover appears, a phial of poison is given him by her; he 
drops the contents into his brother’s ear, that is to say the King. 

Scene II.—The Princess makes a false alarm by saying he was bitten 
by a snake, 

ScENE III.—Attendants are seen coming to his help. Hamlet be- 
Wailing the loss of his father ; the Prime minister is seen trying to con- 
sole him ; the Princess is now seen making mutual love through fear ; she 
makes the prime minister her confederate and gets married to her Brother’s 
Son, the latter is crowned king. 

Scene IV.—Road—The Prime minister is now seen conversing with 
Hamlet, but to no effect ; he then treats his mother coolly. 

Scene V.—Hamlet’s intendent is now seen with her maids ; sudden 
eatry of Hamlet leaves her abruptly. 
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Scene VI,—Hamlet’s friend is seen in the grave-yard with a nigger ; 
seeing Hamlet weeping over his father’s grave, they hid ; the ghost of his 
father’s appears and explain’s the cause of his sudden death ; Hamlet 
swears vengeance ; and from that very moment he acts as if he was mad. 


DROP. 


Grand Durbar is seen ; Prime minister is telling the king of his step- 
son’s madness, for his intendent ; Road—The Prime minister’s son comes 
in search of Hamlet’s sweat-heart ; and comes in contact with her maids ; 
he begs of them to get him an interview with their mistress, they comply 
with his request ; Road—Hamlet’s Friend and the nigger are now con- 
versing of what they saw at the cemetry; sudden entry of Hamlet; his 
friend seeing his behaviour gets afraid ; he begs of him to speak the truth ; 
the ghost appears and advises to get an oath from his friend before dis- 
closing, anything the oath is taken; the secret is opened ; they both part 
Scene North noticing; a very pretty garden; Faries are seen flying 
around the stage, also Hamlet’s sweet-heart with her maids is enjoying the 
scene ; the entry of the Prime minister’s son ; he tries his utmost to get 
the girl’s love but to no effect ; he loses his temper and leaves her abruptly. 
Road—The Nigger appears complaining of his poverty, in the meantime 
the Prime minister’s son appears and reproaches him ; in reply he tells 
him of Hamlet’s madness, and now he was turned out ; seeing this oppor- 
tunity he makes him a confederate and promises him a reward to dispose 
of Hamlet in some way; and if he failed in the above to get him an 
interview with Hamlet’s intendent in the grave-yard; he promised the 
latter.—Palace, The Prime minister tells the king of Hamlet’s madness. 
Hamlet appears, the king hides himself; the Prime minister also gets 
underneath a table, an interview with his mother; Hamlet draws his 
sword ; kills the Prime minister by mistake thinking he was his father ; 
his mother gets afraid ; the ghost appears reminding his son of his promise. 
Graveyard—The Nigger brings Hamlet’s sweet-heart to the cemetery ; a 
quarrel takes place ; Hamlet appears in time to save his girl from getting 
killed by the Prime minister’s son, the latter was shot dead. 


DROP. 


The king is seen complaining of his son’s conduct, the Prime minister’s 
father comes mourning of his son’s death ; the king consoles him and gives 
him a phial of poison to kill Hamlet. Stage within a stage is seen, 
Ilamlet ‘gets a performance played in which Whole Family is invited, 
excitement takes” place, the poison is administered to Hamlet, his mother 
drinks the dreds, the king tries to escape, but is shot dead. 


RATES OF ADMISSION. 


RESERVED CLASS... Rs. 3 FouRTH CLASS ase As. 4 
FIRST 7a a ZANANA ,, ies Rs. 1 
SECOND se a ~ 8 DANCING—GIRLS CLAss «3 
THIRD i ve As. 8 


N.B.—Children under 12 years of age will be allowed in the Reserved 
and Ist classes only at half-price. 


N.B.—Dancing-girls are not allowed in the Zanana class. 
Smoking and Noising strictly prohibited in all parts of the Theatre. 
TICKETS TO BE HAD AT THE THEATRE AT ANY TIME. 


MITHAN LAL & CHHEDI LAL, 
Proprietors. 


His mother “drinks the dreds” excels the official tongue for 
expression. 








| ABGUAGE—TEACHING by EAR for ADULTS. 


THE VICTORIA SCHOOLS OF LANGUAGES, Limited. 
(Established 1889 as the Original Berlitz School, London.) 


Only addresses : Head School, 848 Chancery Lane ; 
West End Branch, 142 Queen’s Road, Bayswater. 


Native Professors only. 





THE COLONIAL COLLEGE and TRAINING FARMS 
(Limited), HOLLESLEY BAY, SUFFOLK. 





On the fine Seaside Estate of the College (1,800 acres), in a splendid climate, 
Students have unique opportunities of receiving a training, practical and theoretical, 
which will fit them for a career abroad or at home. 

Full information from the Director at above address, or from the LONDON 
SECRETARY, 11 PALL MALL, S.W. 









FINANCE 


WHAT OF RHODESIA? 


Tuis has again become a question of the moment, and a 
question of high Imperial significance, for Rhodesia holds 
the key of British South Africa. Taking the market 
prices of the securities of the British South Africa Com- 
pany, the capitalisation stands at over twelve and a half 
millions sterling. The Five per Cent Debentures only 
command a premium of 1 per cent., but the Ordinary 
shares, which have not received a dividend, and are not in 
sight of one, stand at over 200 per cent. premium, and 
represent a capital value of over eleven and a quarter 
millions sterling. This high price for the Ordinary shares 
is, of course, based upon the prospect of favourable 
developments in the future; yet until recently some 
people seriously doubted whether gold really existed in 
Rhodesia, and many have been sceptical as to its exist- 
ence in payable quantities. It requires very little know- 
ledge of human nature to understand that those who 
bought Chartered shares at #9 and two years afterwards 
sold them at 15s. may have been predisposed to an 
unfavourable view of the Company’s future. The time 
is now approaching when something tangible will be 
done to prove or disprove this disputed point. It 
is nine years since the British South Africa Company 
received their Charter, sufficiently long under ordinary 
circumstances to prove the existence or otherwise of pay- 
able gold reefs; but the circumstances have not been 
ordinary, and no complaint can be made that since the 
pacification of the country active steps, in the nature of 
development work, have not been taken. 

There are now three companies actually crushing in 
Rhodesia. The Geelong Company, formed by the Mata- 
bele Gold Reefs, have had 20 stamps at work all 
through September, and crushing results are expected 
early in October. The officials connected with the Com- 
pany have spoken of 15 dwts. per ton as likely results ; 
but the Market is confidently looking for 20 or 25 dwts. 
per ton. The Tebekwe Company, belonging to the 
Selukwe Gold Mining Company, have 20 stamps at work, 
and the Dunraven Company, formed by the Willoughby’s 
Consolidated, also have 20stamps in operation. Moreover, 
50 stamps belonging to two other companies are about to 
begin working, and other stamps are being erected. We re- 
ferred a fortnight ago to the growing interest taken in the 
shares of Rhodesian properties. Theinterest was temporarily 
checked by apprehension respecting the state of foreign 
politics. This week confidence has revived, and there has 
again been some demand for such shares as those of 
the Matabele Gold Reefs, and Geelong, as well as the 
shares of the Chartered Company. The buying has been 
induced by the general belief that the crushings referred 
to will be of a satisfactory character. If they should be 
we may look for a considerable revival of interest in the 
shares of the various Rhodesian properties, many of which 
in the Kaffir boom stood at high prices, but have since 
been scarcely mentioned, and some of them have been 
unmarketable. 

Should favourable results be attained they will bear 
out the sanguine views expressed at the meeting of the 
British South Africa Company in April last. At that 
meeting Mr. Rhodes was most empathic in his belief in 
the gold deposits of Rhodesia; Earl Grey expressed him- 
self convinced from personal knowledge of the country that 
before the close of the present year Rhodesia would show 
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oc 
results more than sufficient to justify faith in its future; outf 
while the Duke of Abercorn remarked, ‘‘ We are confident the | 
that gold exists in the country in payable quantities,” 
Apparently foreseeing an early verification of these sanguine 
expressions of opinion, the directors of the Chartered 
Company have recently taken other steps to carry out the 
promises made to the shareholders. It was stated at the 
meeting that, in the event of the discovery of payable 
reefs, the Chartered Company would take a new departure 
in finding money for financing companies to work these 
reefs, taking in consideration a certain proportion of the 
vendor shares; and in connection with this it was stated 
that expert mining engineers would be appointed. In Av 
view, doubtless, of the satisfactory nature of recent ow! 
developments and the expectation of early crushing 
results, the Chartered Company have appointed Mr. Hays 
Hammond, the well-known expert, to a position on the ON 
permanent staff of the Company. Mr. Hays Hammond hav 
has formerly made reports to the Chartered Company, tha 
but he has done so as an outsider. In future the Company whi 
will have the services of Mr. Hammond as a permatent pol 
salaried official. a 
the 
Ba 
WESTRALIAN MINING INVESTMENTS a 
In connection with the West Australian gold-mining 1} 
industry we have the anomaly that, while the monthly op 
output is making steady progress, and many of the mines dic 
are being worked in a business-like way, public interest in pa 
the market on this side is singularly poor. Several “a 
causes contribute to this result. Only in the neighbour- 
hood of Kalgoorlie and in a few other districts can 
regular reefs be said to exist, so that there is an even th 
greater element of speculation with regard to most of the H 
mines than is the case with mining generally. Then, too, ar 
we have had the fact that some of the properties intro- : 
duced with a flourish of trumpets have proved fiascos, th 
and that few mines at the present time are crushing " 
regularly and systematically. There is the further un- 0 
favourable element that several of the richest properties nm 
at Kalgoorlie have been run up to extravagant prices, it 
have had their capital watered, or have been mixed up fe 
with schemes that have shaken the confidence of the public tl 
in the management. T 
Whilst individual investors in West Australian mines ‘ 
may here and there have done well, the public, as a whole, ' 
have had a far from satisfactory experience. With few : 
exceptions, shares are greatly depreciated, and many are : 
practically valueless. A recent issue of the Jnvestors \ 
Review gives a list of 88 companies with issued capital t 
to the amount of nearly 11} millions sterling. The quota- I 
tion for the shares in the middle of September was in 


many cases only nominal, and the total market value was 
less than 1} million, leaving a loss of £10,000,000, of 
which a large portion must have been borne by the public. 
This accounts for the general mistrust, which will probably 
be removed but slowly. For those who are inclined to 
take risks, however, opportunities exist for acquiring low- 
priced shares which have promise. In the neighbourhood 
of the Great Boulder Mine, for instance, where good reefs 
are known to exist, there are mines which, if efficiently 
managed, are likely to do well, but which at the present 
time are not vigorously worked. Sooner or later many 
of these will probably come to the front. Apart from such 
speculative ventures, however, which are not suitable for 
many, Westralians offer but few inducements, though the 
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output continues to increase steadily, as will be seen from 
the following wae _ Ozs. Value. 
& 
ME iisinins 1,147 
1890 veseeeeeececeeeereeerees  22;806 vereeeee 86,664 
1893 110,891 qnnahe 
1894 207,131 787,099 
1895 «.. 231,512 879,743 
1896 .sseeecesenecererwereees 281,265 1,068,803 
1897 ssesessereesceeeeeessees 674,993 sereveeee 2,564,976 
1898 (eight months) ... 637,070 ......... 2,420,866 
Avery large proportion of the total output is from mines 
owned by companies registered in this country. 


NOTES OF THE WEEK 


ON several occasions during the last two years the Stock Markets 
have been confronted with political alarms of a more serious nature 
than those which have been in evidence this week, but the malaise 
which came over markets early in the week was attributed to 
political nervousness arising out of the position of affairs in Crete, 
at Fashoda, in Paris, and at Pekin. The effect was intensified by 
the rise in the value of money. The advance of 4 per cent. in the 
Bank rate last week meant an advance of 1} per cent. in Stock 
Exchange money, for brokers had to pay 3} percent. for their 
fortnightly loans at this week’s settlement, as compared with 
1} per cent. at the mid-September settlement. Professional 
operators who had laid in stock in anticipation of a public demand 
did not, therefore, feel inclined to “hang on” in the hopes of a 
public demand which appeared likely to be indefinitely postponed, 
owing to the political unrest, and they sought to lighten their 
load. 


The last day or two the feeling has been more cheerful and 
there have been some signs of recovery, even in the market for 
Home Railway stocks, which have been persistently and steadily 
drooping for weeks past. Operators complain that there is “no- 
thing to go for” in the Railway Market, and there is much truth in 
the remark. Prices had been run up to high figures, and with 
the prospect of dearer money, on the one hand, and the ab- 
sorption of increased earnings by increased working expenses, 
on the other, it was difficult to see where an _ improve- 
ment in Home Railway stocks could be expected except from the 
investment demand, which always exists in varying degrees. The 
feature of the week has been the relapse in the Deferred stock of 
the South-Eastern Railway, or Dover “ A’s,” as the stock is termed. 
The reason is not difficult to explain. The price was run up to a 
very high figure when it was known that negotiations were on foot 
for a closer working arrangement with the Chatham Company. 
The market caught bulls of stock at a price which was 
not justified by the present dividend-earning power of the Com- 
pany. When, therefore, the bull movement waned, and people 
began to consider the necessity for a large increase in expendi- 
ture, especially in the engineering department, speculators for the 
tise could only get out of stock in an unwilling market and at 
steadily falling prices. 


_The Germans have been buying Portuguese bonds, and the 
Price recovered from under 23 to 241, declining to 23%. This has 
given rise to rumours that a definite announcement with respect to 
Delagoa Bay may shortly be expected. Among the on dits of 
Throgmorton Street is one that the understanding come to may 
include the acquisition by or for this country of the important 
island of Madeira. 


One of the recent causes of political unrest has been largely 
removed, for there is less fear of an outbreak of hostilities between 
Argentina and Chili. Should the boundary dispute be amicably 
Settled, we shall probably see a rapid advance in the quotations 
for Chilian and Argentine Government bonds, which at present 
Prices give a very satisfactory yield to the investor. In the follow- 
ing table we give one or two representative loans. For the 


Argentine Funding Loan we give the yield at the full rate which 
will be paid on October 1. The yield does not take into account 
accrued interest :— 


Yield 
Loan Interest Price LS. € 

CONAN: cc. ccs, , SOOO ccs, GR cee PE ee 3-3 
” eit hon, +: ane NO Cage cage I I! 
“ sca een, ee 
Argentine we 1886 


5 oe. I 1! 
5 89 12 
... Funding o 2 Gites. II 
| ree. Lae 8 

ra wae oe y; Taner 15 

* Jan. 1, 1899. 

The interesting announcement has been made this week that 
the certificates for deferred interest on the Funding bonds. are to 
be paid off. Under the Romero-Rothschild agreement the interest 
on the Funding bonds was cut down from 6 to 5 per cent., but 
certificates were given for the unpaid interest, which were to be 
retired out of any surplus remaining in the hands of the agents 
when full interest payments were resumed. Holders are to receive 
83 per cent. of the face value of the certificates on November 1 
next. 


The Silver Market continues to show remarkable strength. 
Business has been done in London this week at 283d. per oz., the 
highest price touched for silver since April of last year. The 
satisfactory feature is that the present quotation of 28,4d. per oz. 
has not been forced up by some extraneous demand, but represents 
a dona fide demand for the East. India is, in fact, buying silver 
steadily, and the purchases at the present price are rendered 
possible by the strength of exchange and by the rise in the currency 
price in India. So long as there was a prospect of the London price 
relapsing when the Spanish buying ceased, the dealers in Bombay 
were not disposed to work ; but lately this fear of a relapse in silver 
has been removed, and operations are freely entered into in the 
bazaars. Hence the currency price of silver has steadily advanced 
to Rs.72? per 100 tolas, which is also the highest price for a very 
long time past. It compares with Rs.70% only at the end of 
August, with Rs.7o in the middle of August, and with Rs.693 at 
the beginning of August. 





Should you find any difficulty in obtaining THE OUTLOOK, please 
send at once to the PUBLISHER, 109 Fleet Street, a postcard, stating 
name and address of the nearest Newsagent in your district. 


GOVERNMENT OF THE PROVINCE OF QUEBEC. 


MODIFIED OFFER OF CONVERSION OF BONDS. 





Referring to Prospectus, dated London, 4th July, 1898. and Advertisement, dated 
26th August, 1898, the Bank of Montreal, authorised Agents of the Government of 
the Province of Quebec, hereby notify h: lders of outstanding Bonds of the under- 
mentioned Loans of the Province that Three per Cent. Inscribed Stock to be issued 
in exchange for Bonds deposited for Conversion on and after 17th September, 1898, will 
only bear interest from rst OCTOBER, 1898, and that in consequence thereof the 
following modified terms are offered for Conversion of such Bonds :— 


To Bear all | Amount of 3 % Stock 


Issue | Redeemable | Coupons fiom cffered = eo ane of 


} 


per cent. of 1874.. | 1 May, 1904... | 1 Nov. 1898 incl... 
»» 1876.. | 1 May, 1906... | 1 Nov. 1898 ,, .. 
») 1878.. | r Nov. 1908 .. | 1 Nov. 1898 ,, «- 
9) 1880.. | x July, 1919... | x Jan. 1899 ,, -- 
»y 1883.. | x July, 1912... | 1 Jam. 1899 4, «- 
» 1888.. | r Jan. 1928 .. | x Jan. 1899 ,, «- | 
1) 1894.. | 1 Mar. 1934 «+ | 1 Mar. 1899 4, 


Peuauuu 
vw 


This offer is subject to withdrawal or modification at any time without notice. 
22 Abchurch Lane, London, E.C., 13th September, 1898. 


CANADIAN PACIFIC ROUTES 
DELIGHTFUL IN ALL SEASONS. 
Japan; China; Australia; New Zealand ; Hawaii; Round the World. 


For Berths or Free Descriptive Pamphlets apply CANADIAN Paciric Rartway Office, 
67 and 68 King William Street, E.C., 0 r 30 Cockspur Street, S.W. 
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DELICIZ LITTERARUM 


Wuo is the more delightful companion—the scholar 
immersed in learning or the man who simply loves books 
and literary quotations, he who may be described as well 
read, but hardly deeply read? Neither of these last two 
expressions is couched in very good English ; but it is 
hard to find an exact description of the man I refer to. 
I think the man who loves books, and is perhaps only 
moderately well versed in their contents, is the man who 
often, perhaps undeservedly, commands the most atten- 
tion, at any rate among his friends, and sometimes even 
with the foolish public, who, after all, are not generally 
unfair judges, though in many cases wofully impulsive. 
I have several friends who pass for literary men. Mention 
a book or a special edition; they pounce upon it as a 
kitten worries a ball of worsted. I will stake my life that 
in four times out of five their acquaintance with the 
volume does not go much beyond the title-page. In many 
cases this is the fruit of a quick memory, one of the most 
precious gifts after the rose diamond of genius. 

I may be prejudiced, but I fancy that in many instances 
the training sometimes contemptuously styled ‘‘a classical 
education” plays some part in this activity of the memory. 
A boy who learns the First Zneid by heart one term, and 
perhaps the First Book of the ‘‘ Paradise Lost” another, 
has no mean equipment for the first lining of the shelves 
of his brain. It was Francis Osbaldistone, I think, upon 
whose blotting-pad his angry father found some lines 
beginning 

Oh ! for a blast of that dread horn 
On Fontarabian echoes born. 


We all remember the wrath of the justly incensed 
merchant ; but the ‘‘ Fontarabian echoes” have not yet 
ceased to rollin the Kingdom of Romance. I wonder if 
Sir Walter was ever caught scribbling poetry in his 
school books! They would be as precious as the books 
Coleridge used to borrow from Lamb and return enriched 
with notes. I wonder how many people nowadays ‘“‘ keep 
up their classics ”—a phrase, I think, generally used, rather 
unfairly perhaps, with special reference to Greek and 
Latin. [ fancy they are a rare species, if we except 
College Dons, schoolmasters, critics, and writers on 
classics, and, perhaps, a few old-fashioned clergymen. 

I have one such clergyman in my mind’s eye at this 
moment. He had a scattered parish in the hilly country 
of Westmorland, and would read as he walked—a practice, 
I fear, that impaired his sight and shortened his life. He 
had an extraordinary memory, not only for dates in 
ancient and modern history, but for the years in which 
famous men took their degrees. He would sometimes 
tell you, from memory, the first, second, and third classic 
in a tripos more than usually eventful. When he died 
some of his diaries came to me. I read in one, April 5, 
18— :—‘‘ Have just finished Virgil, AZneid IV., and the 
Epistles of Horace for the third time. Homer, Odyssey XI. 
in the morning. Must read some history. Mem.: 
Thucydides passim, Livy with care, &c. &c.” In the 
course of a study of two of the tragedies of A®schylus in 
which I once accompanied him, he confided to me that 
there were passages in which he considered that the Chorus 
were either ‘‘ drunk or mad” ! 

I must be understood as advancing this theory with 
caution, not to say humility. I think that the reading of 
the same books many times has a soothing effect even in 
the case of the best romances. My ‘‘ Waverley” always 
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opens at the place where Baron Bradwardine is com. 
mending the ‘‘ Blessed Bear of Bradwardine ” to the hero’s 
notice. ‘‘Then for the cup, Captain Waverley, it was 
wrought by the command of St. Duthac, Abbot of Aber. 
brothock, &c.” I generally find myself rambling op 
through the rest of that convivial evening with the dear 
old gentleman and his friends. I believe I must plead 
guilty to having read ‘‘ The Pilgrim’s Progress” nineteen 
times ; not for the religious tenets advanced, but for the 
melody of the English and its delicious conceits, | grieve 
to say 1 have met many who have not had the grace to 
read it at all. 

I am afraid the art of quotation is dying out. To 
quote Horace in the House of Commons used not to be 
incompatible with a good dinner and several bottles of 
claret. I wonder how many people drink several bottles 
of claret after dinner now, and how many members of 
Parliament could correct a man who made a false quota- 
tion from Horace. I once read in a county newspaper 
‘“‘exemplus gratia.” I wrote to the editor. He said the 
correction was timely ! 

I fear I am wandering from the title of this essay, but 
it is a wide field. Still I should not like in this respect to 
be classed with the author of the line 


And streams meander level with their fount. 


I must remember the disastrous effect upon vegetation 
that such a river would inflict. 

There are passages in well-known books in the 
classics of both dead and living languages that appeal to 
the individual brain or nerve-centre with a_ sense of 
refreshment whenever we turn to them. Passages in the 
Bible, of course, which contains the well-spring of most 
poetry, will appeal to many book lovers, not for the pro- 
found religious theories involved, but from sheer beauty 
of expression. ‘‘ Pasce oves meas,” and the context has 
formed a theme for a cartoon by Raphael and a hymn 
which can fairly be called poetry. I allude, of course, to 
‘* Hark, my Soul, it is the Lord,” the motto in ‘‘ Hymns 
Ancient and Modern” being ‘‘ Lovest thou me ?” 

I was discussing the propriety of occasional quotations 
in reviews with the literary editor of a well-known paper 
not many months since, and ventured the remark that 
extracts from Charles Lamb might be useful at times. He 
smiled and said those preserves had been grievously 
poached for this long time past. Yet only a few evenings 
ago I read one of his best known essays aloud to a few 
friends, and one of them, a man of considerable culture, 
confessed that he had never heard it before! I was 
almost tempted to quote a recent witticism on the name of 
Keats, but think it a little irreverent. 

I like men who have libraries in their smoke-rooms. 
In our remote country town there are two men whose 
smoke-rooms are well lined with books. It is pleasant 
after a couple of pipes to wander round and find “ things 
rare and profitable.” Here is your own edition of a work 
on which you hitherto had rather prided yourself. Or, 
perhaps, it is a much better one, and your spirits are 
depressed, until you find a Boswell, a Dante, a ‘“‘Hudibras,” 
or a Milton similar to yours in every detail at first sight. 
You look again. The plates have been sadly rubbed, and 
you have a finer set at home, after all, and gently twit 
your friend in the armchair upon the point. ‘ 

I am happyin this. I know a man who has an original 
edition of ‘‘ Marmion” (my own being doubtful owing t0 
a second title-page and a fine collection of the publica 
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copy of the ‘‘Sibylline Leaves,” and on the title-page is 
inscribed ‘From Derwent Coleridge.” I have also an 
early edition of Herbert’s ‘‘Temple.” But, alas! I have 
given away folios of St. Augustine and St. Jerome. 


REVIEWS 
THE IRON PRINCE AND HIS BUSCHKIN 


«Bismarck : Some Secret Pages of his History. Being a Diary 
kept by Dr. Moritz Busch during Twenty-five Years’ Official 
and Private Intercourse with the Great Chancellor.” 3 vols. 
London: Macmillan, 3os. 


A GREAT man, said Emerson, is a man of “great affinities, 
who takes up into himself all arts, sciences, all knowables as his 
food. He can sparenothing ; he can dispose of everything. What 
is not good for virtue is good for knowledge.” 

Of the reverse of this gold-minted dictum, most applicable to 
the great Chancellor, Dr. Moritz Busch offers himself (paraboli- 
cally) as an irreproachable illustration. He appears kneeling at the 
foot of the shrine to which he made sacrifice. When he was first 
summoned to the sanctum, “I was quite close to him” (meaning 
his iron divinity), he says, “ and felt as if I stood before the altar.” 
He stood before the altar for a long score of years—a faithful 
Hermes to his Zeus. He would sell Heracles to Omphale, bind 
Ixion to his wheel, at a nod from the Thunderer. He rejoiced in 
being claimed for affinity by this god (for as a god he worshipped 
him); he neither spared himself in his service, nor sought to be 
spared ; he was entirely at the other's disposition. If, in his con- 
fidential official capacity as Comptroller of the Press, he lent him- 
self to a form of oppression that is not—from the point of view of 
us barbarous islanders—“ good for virtue,” at least we may admit 
that even here the occasional sagacious gagging of an organ or 
two would not tend to encourage ignorance. 

There is no moral, indeed, in Dr. Busch’s opening chapter, 
unless it is that to political long-sightedness the end must always 
justify the means. But the means—the seeds gathered up into that 
immense Bismarckian fist, every finger of which was, figuratively, 
more sensitive than the tip of an elephant’s trunk! This man 
coaxed, beguiled, dictated in a breath. He was the right political 
shepherd. He would drive his flock of kings and bureaucrats and 
editors towards and into the highest fold on the hill, with no dog 
but his own wit to nuzzle it into line. He was a very practical 
prophet, who had the strength to leave to issues the vindication of 
his policy, and to posterity the appreciation of his genius, And 
all this—his percipience, his power of organisation, his omnifarious 
understanding—pounces upon one at the outset of the secretary’s 
narrative. It is like seeing the curtain go up to a roaring chorus 
of banditti, that circumambulates one central figure, is despatched, 
hither and thither, and—evanishing piecemeal—commits the stage 
at last to the solitary protagonist. 

This allegory, however, is far manidre d’entretien. The first 
sixty pages of the Diary are, save for the genius they record, as 
dry as acracknel. It is not until we are launched upon the lava- 
waves of the great eruption that, in its cooling, is to cement many 
principalities into one that the features of the man who sits un- 
wavering at the helm become familiar to our understanding. 

The first book—the eldest-born, indeed; for it is but the 
Doctor's famous appreciation of “the Chief” that appeared in ’78, 
and is now come of age—sweeps us from beginning to end of this 
huge spate in politics. We believe that Bismarck had every in- 
ducement to prosecute the war of ’7o with relentless vigour— 
Provocation immeasurable ; the gods on his side ; a triumphant 
Conviction that might was to be acquired through right. More- 
Over, incidentally, he hated the people with which he warred. He 
compared the typical Frenchman to Apollo, who flayed Marsyas 
because he could not bear that another should play the flute better 
. himself. “You can give a Frenchman,” he once said, 

twenty-five lashes, and if you only make a fine speech to him 
about the freedom and dignity of man of which those lashes are 
the expression, and at the same time strike a fighting attitude, he 
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tions of the Surtees Society. But 7 have a full-bound 


will persuade himself that he is not being thrashed.” The sarcasm 
is right Bismarck, no doubt, even to the half-truth of its applica- 
tion. The three portly volumes that record a vast number of 
stories, anecdotes, recollections, related by and of “the Chief,” of 
which a great deal too many are characterised by little but the 
blankest gaucherie, are sown with such biting reflections, to which 
the chorus supplies the local colour and setting. These may con- 
sist of allusions to the protagonist’s “large grey eyes” ; to the 
fact that on four separate occasions at least he complained of the 
short-commons at the King’s table; that he could compound a 
delectable beverage, consisting of “two bottles of port, one of old 
arrack, and one of champagne” (and beat other old toss-pots at 
the drinking of it, too); that he could (most wonderful, perhaps, 
of all) wear a necktie—white, with blue and red spots ! 

“A chaque oiseau son nid est beau.” That is by the way. A 
god, we know, can’t scratch himself but the fleas put their heads 
together for the reason. 

Dr. Busch has, it is understood, kicked over a hornet’s nest in 
his native land. The Press he has so much used and abused 
swarms about him ; and to his native Press we may safely leave 
discussion of the political significance of his work. That he is 
occasionally—often flagrantly—indiscreet is not to be denied. 
His excuse is his honesty and his unswerving loyalty to his fetish. 
To us he comes with a Boswellian passport that is in itself a 
recommendation. He records the distinctions of his office with 
such an innocent enjoying vanity. Bismarck authorised him to 
say, when once he (Bismarck) was dead, “ whatever he liked— 
everything he knew.” And he called him Buschkin. That was a 
thing to be remembered and referred to. 

He is, nevertheless, a Buschkin—a Boswellian Buschkin in 
much but the circumstance that he is often a rather ferocious 
Buschkin, who takes his key from his master. But there are 
indications, perhaps, that, had Boswell’s fetish chanced to be some- 
thing worse than an admirable humanitarian, Boswell himself 
might have been a ferocious Boswell. 

There is, in fact, a species of inquisitorial intelligence (rather 
mischievous in its way) that seems to obtain no satisfaction of its 
appetite for “ finding out ” but by boring into, and being assimilated 
by, the sympathies of greater intelligences. So, sometimes, the 
egg is laid in the chrysalis, and by-and-bye the latter bursts, to 
deliver, not a “damask’d” moth, but an ichneumon fly. The 
master, to speak in the more courteous vein, is misrepresented 
through the extreme devotion of his pupil. 

At the same time it is this very devotion—this absorbing, 
through being absorbed into, a mightier individuality—that pro- 
duces the most intensely interesting, because the most intensely 
personal, form of “ Life.” That becomes a sort of bastard auto- 
biography, the biographer speaking from the depths of the in- 
telligence into which he has burrowed and been accepted. 

The Boswellian touches are very numerous ; but, in referring 
to them, we speak, of course, of only the ornamental side of this 

notable and important work. When an historical actor steps upon 
the stage, be sure his dress is the first thing to engage our attention. 

Thus, when the “Chief” had some American guests to dinner, 
he gave them “champagne and porter.” (The Doctor takes an 
unflagging satisfaction in the enumerating of wines.) ‘“ The latter 
was drunk out of pewter mugs, one of which the Minister filled for 
me. I mention this, because no one else at table had porter.” 
There is a delightful suggestion about the following. The secretary 
had been inestimably honoured by being bidden to a seat in a 
carriage by the side of his divinity. ‘He then pointed out to me 
that when officers saluted our carriage, it was not for me to return 
the salute.” On another occasion the Doctor records with delight 
how the great man reproved him for talking too loudly. “The 
King” (who was standing near) “might,” said Bismarck, “ask 
who is speaking, and I should be obliged to present you to him.” 
Once in Donchery, seeing the “ Chief” ride away from the house 
in which they both lodge, Buschkin scuttles into the sacred bed- 
room to indulge his little private curiosity as to the immensely 
small details of greatness. Once, on the battle-field of Gravelotte, 
he “bones” some letters he finds lying by the side of dead French 
soldiers. 

‘“‘ He asserted that he should die in his seventy-first year... . 
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I said, ‘ Excellency must not do that’”—a specimen chronicle of 
small beer. 

Now, passing from the garment to the man, and from the man 
to the character he represents (and if we have dwelt long on the 
setting, it may be held in extenuation that Prince Bismarck himself 
doubted, according to report, the ability of Herr Busch to 
write a comprehensive political history of the times through which 
he wrought), we will venture to begin by recommending to the 
consideration of “ Party” the following aphorism—with its obvious 
counter-buff :—“ The Liberals in Parliament always identify them- 
selves with the people. They maintain, like Louis XIV., with his 
L’état Cest moi, that ‘We are the People. There could hardly be 
a more absurd piece of boasting and exaggeration. As if the 
other representatives, the Conservatives in the country, and the 
great numbers who belong to no party, were not also part of 
the nation, and had no opinions and interests to which regard 
should be paid !” 

“ Generosity,” said Bismarck, “is a highly respectable virtue, 
but, as a rule, in politics it secures no gratitude.” He banished it, 
therefore, from his rule of conduct in business, though he was 
open-handed enough in the social sense. Some efforts have been 
made of late years to white-wash him in this respect—even to 
paint the old man with a heart sensitive to soft impressions. We 
confess we are sceptical as to that implied picture of dancing 
leaves and fairy children that was sometimes to be seen, by such 
as had the secret, in the tiny far perspective of those seemingly 
impenetrable eyes. That he had his soft moments is not to be 
denied. “There is no doubt,” he once said, while sitting with his 
family, “that I have caused unhappiness to great numbers. But 
for me three great wars would not have taken place... . But I 
have had little if any pleasure from all that I have done.” This, 
in such a man, signified depression rather than sorrow. In all 
his actions he was relentless, and unscrupulous as to the means to 
a glorious end. 

There was an occasion on which the term folitesse du caur 
was under discussion. “ Abeken asked if that term was originally 
French, as Goethe uses it. /0flichkeit des Herzens? ‘I\t must 
come from the German, I fancy.’ ‘It certainly does,’ replied the 
Chief. ‘It is only to be found amongst the Germans. I should call 
it the politeness of goodwill—good nature in the best sense of the 
word, the politeness of helpful benevolent feeling.’” By all means. 
And applied to this? “At Commercy a woman came to him” 
(Bismarck) “to complain that her husband, who had tried to 
strike a hussar with a spade, had been arrested. The Minister 
listened to her very amiably, and when she had done he replied 
in the kindliest manner possible, ‘ Well, my good woman, you can 
be quite sure that your husband’ (drawing a line round his neck 
with his finger) ‘will be presently hanged.’” And this? “The 
Minister then related that Favre complained of our firing at the 
sick and blind—that is to say, the blind asylum. ‘I said to him, 
“T really do not see what you have to complain about. You your- 
selves do much worse, seeing that you shoot at our sound and 
healthy men.”’” 

To Bismarck’s rupture with the young Hohenzollern it is 
necessary only to apply the Chancellor’s own words already quoted : 
“Generosity is a highly respectable virtue, but as a rule in politics 
it secures no gratitude.” If he was consistent always to the basing 
of his actions on this cynicism, he had no reason to resent its 
application to himself. 

The third volume, containing the history of this sorrowful 
brouillerie, is elsewhere crammed with the most amazing indis- 
cretions, the most stunning personalities, the smuggest Boswellisms. 
For the many, we may assume, it will be held the top cream of the 
pudding. 

Of the casual anecdotes, the following curiously illustrates the 
divinity that doth still hedge absolutism :—“ One day the Count 
was walking in the Summer Garden at St. Petersburg, and met the 
Emperor, with whom, as a Minister in high favour, his relations 
were somewhat unreserved. The two, after strolling on together 
for awhile, saw a sentry posted in the middle of a grass-plot. 
Bismarck took the liberty to ask what he was doing there. The 
Emperor did not know, and questioned his aide-de-camp, who was 
also unable to explain. The aide-de-camp was then sent to ask 





the sentry. His answer was ‘It has been ordered, a reply which 
was repeated by everyone of whom the aide-de-camp inquired, 
The archives were searched in vain—a sentry had always been 
posted there. At last an old footman remembered that his father 
had told him that the Empress Catherine had once seen an earl 

snowdrop on that spot, and had given instructions that it should 
not be plucked. They could find no better way of preserving jt 
than by placing a sentry to guard it, who was afterwards kept on 
as a matter of habit.” 

We have noticed no considerable errors. There is an extra. 
ordinary slip in grammar on page 166 of the first volume: “+ We 
must breed other articles from this one,’ said the Chief, and jt 
did.” 

Finally it must be understood, in refutation of a charge of 
incompleteness that has been brought against Dr. Busch, that the 
“ Bismarck ” does not profess to be a “ Life.” It lies within the 
limits of a personal intimacy, and faithfully records all that its 
author considered notable during that period. The master gaye 
many little confidences to his secretary, and they were all stored 
like scapulars in a reverential bosom. Now they are produced as 
earnests of an unshaken faith. “I would let myself be cut to pieces 
for his sake,” cried, on one occasion, the ecstatic Buschkin: “as 
for me he was like one of God’s prophets upon earth.” “Auf 
Wiedersehen in Varzin,” was Bismarck’s reply, over which the 
Doctor exclaims in print, “ Blessings on his head!” Certainly a 
devoted Buschkin ! 


PHILOSOPHY OF LIFE 


“The Standard of Life, and other Sketches.” By Mrs. Bernard 
Bosanquet. London: Macmillan. 35. 6d. 


Mrs. BOSANQUET is too sensible a writer to be much of a 
partisan, and the consequence is that these papers lack point and 
purpose. They are, as she describes them, Studies, and are not 
written with any idea of putting forward pet nostrums for the 
saving of society, as is too often the case just now with writers on 
such subjects. The essay from which the book takes its title, 
“ The Standard of Life,” deals with what in many respects is the 
chief social problem of the day, and contains much that is interest- 
ing to the student, although it must be confessed that the writer 
hardly does justice to the theme. Her chief point, that the social 
condition of a people tends always to rise to the level of the 
standard which they set before themselves, is a most valuable one 
to be borne in mind when discussing what may seem crude 
methods of social amelioration ; mistaken probably in themselves, 
but still elevating in their aims and tendencies. Mrs. Bosanquet 
writes with good sense and good feeling, and takes a robust view 
of life. She approaches her subjects in a scientific frame of mind, 
and is free from the taint either of harshness on the one hand or 
of namby-pambyism on the other. The essays were contributed 
originally to the Journal of Economics, the International Journal 
of Ethics, and other publications, and deal with such other questions 
as the “ Lines of Industrial Conflict,” the “ Psychology of Social 
Progress,” and the “ Education of Women.” It is interesting to 
note that so clear-sighted an observer believes that the days of 
class-hatred have gone by, or, at least, that we have seen the worst 
of class conflicts. 


“The Philosophy of Government.” By George W. Walthew. 
New York and London: Putnam. 5s. 


This book is written from the American standpoint, but it is 
broad and scholarly in its survey, and touches incidentally the 
various systems of the world. The author describes it as “a 
treatise on the fundamental characteristics of man as exhibited in 
his relation to the State, and the ultimate form of civil government 
certain to result therefrom.” The chapters are a mixture of meta- 
physics and practical politics, and the two elements do not always 
profitably intermingle. The metaphysics are apt to obscure the 
meaning. Mr. Walthew seems a cross between Emerson and 
Bagehot, and, it is needless to say, a respectable distance behind 
both. But he is an obviously honest writer who advances to his 
subject through avenues of his own, His remarks are often 
illuminating, his views for the most part seem sound. His book is 
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a contribution which the thinker will value more than the superficial 
reader, and which is fitted to be a guide rather to the man who 
is a philosopher already than to the man who might with profit to 
himself and others become one. The author, writing as a citizen 
of the United States, does not disguise the corruption, municipal 
and national, which has become too flagrant in his country, and he 
specially instances the election of judges by popular vote, and a par- 
tisan Civil Service, as demoralising to the administration of justice 
and to the management of affairs. In order to bring his theories to 
the test of practice he draws up in an appendix a “ charter ofthe city 
and county of San Francisco,” in which he lays down his own system 
for the government of a municipality, one of the chief features of 
which is that, in case of elections, the mayor shall nominate a list 
of candidates sufficient to fill the vacancies. Any fifteen members 
of the Counci! have the same right, and the public still retain 
theirs, to nominate candidates. The power thus placed in the 
hands of the mayor would, the writer thinks, be more patriotically 
used than it is now by the “ boss” and the “ Caucus,” and thus he 
expects to defeat the machinations which lie at the root of civil 
corruption. This may be a dreamy or an impracticable book, 
but it has originality and suggestiveness, and any politician who 
makes a study of the matter may profit by reading it. 


AN ACTRESS OF THE PAST 


“The Palmy Days of Nance Oldfield.” By Edward Robins. 
Heinemann. 12s. 6d. 


It is surprising that, in these days of almost universal reading, the 
rich stores of dramatic memoirs and biography have not yet been 
made accessible to the ordinary reader. Dr. Johnson, lamenting 
the superiority of the French memoir-writers, declared that, with 
the exception of the lives of the players, English literature was 
singularly poor in books presenting the real facts of life. Now 
that the theatre appeals to so much larger an audience there 
should be a corresponding increase in the interest in the theatrical 
celebrities of the past. Mr. Robins has certainly chosen as his 
theme one of the most fascinating personalities, and one of the 
most brilliant periods, of the English stage. Mrs. Oldfield, Mrs. 
Porter, Mrs. Bracegirdle, Mrs. Clive, and Mrs. Abington are the 
best known actresses whose names still survive in theatrical 
circles. Peg Woffington, thanks to the late Charles Reade’s 
drama, and Mrs. Siddons through her genius, are probably the 
only great actresses who are even faintly remembered by the 
average playgoer. How many people among the audiences at the 
London theatres this evening could, if suddenly asked, say 
whether an actress is buried in Westminster Abbey, or what her 
name is? 

That actress is Anne Oldfield, one of the great comic geniuses 
of the eighteenth-century stage. Mr. Robins calls her father 
Captain Oldfield, but does not give any evidence in disproof of the 
accepted opinion that the father’s name has never been ascertained. 
The writer of the theatrical lives in the “ National Dictionary of 
Biography” refers to Anne’s father merely as an officer in the 
army. The point in itself is not of great importance, but occurring 
early in the book it strikes a note of hasty assumption and un- 
verified assertion which is steadily maintained throughout the 
volume, Mr. Robins does not discriminate between the value of 
such authorities as the contemporary Chetwood and a latter-day 
compiler such as Mr. Ashton. His subject, however, is so in- 
teresting that this and other defects may be overlooked. 

From her meeting with reckless good-hearted George Farquhar 
to her death at the early age of forty-seven, Mrs. Oldfield seems 
to have gone through life a favourite among her own profession, 
popular with the public, and respected by the more respectable of 
the fashionable class. From her first success as Leonora in “Sir 
Courtly Nice” to her overwhelming triumph as Lady Betty 
Modish in “The Careless Husband,” and her Lady Townly in 
“The Provoked Husband,” Mrs. Oldfield’s career was excep- 
tionally distinguished and free from serious rivalry. Even in 
tragedy, which was not her line and which she disliked, her per- 
formances had real merit and were acceptable to the critical 
audiences of a period when judgment in things theatrical was 
much more common than it is in the present day. 
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But in comedy Anne must have been incomparably delicious. 
Tall, handsome, of an elegant figure, fine deportment, and gracious 
manners, she would bear comparison with any fine lady of the day, 
and would excel most of them in the very qualities upon which 
they pride themselves. Cibber, a trustworthy witness where his 
own vanity is not concerned, speaks of her acting with enthusiasm. 
Her disposition was cheerful and lively, and she was free from the 
excessive egotism which was as prevalent then as it is now in the 
theatrical profession. In addition to ‘her professional achieve- 
ments, she had the distinction of founding a titled family, as her 
natural son, Colonel Churchill, became the ancestor of the Earls 
of Cadogan. 

Mr. Robins manages to give a fairly animated picture of the 
world of fashion, as well as of the world of the green-room. To 
this end he does not scruple to reprint well-known essays from the 
Spectator and the Tatler. His account of the rivalries and dis- 
sensions among the actor-managers of the day are amusing, and 
in regard to the Association of Actors in management are instruc- 
tive also. Of Barton Booth, the tragedian, he tells the following 
amusing story. 

On one occasion Booth, with a thin house and a cold audience, 
was languidly going through one of his usually grandest impersona- 
tions—namely, Pyrrhus. At his dullest scene he started into the 
utmost brilliancy and effectiveness. His eye had just previously 
detected in the pit a gentleman named Stanyan, the friend of 
Addison and Steele and the correspondent of the Earl of Man- 
chester. Stanyan was an accomplished man and a judicious critic. 
Booth played to him with the utmost care and corresponding 
success. “No, no!” he exclaimed as he passed behind the scenes. 
‘“‘T will not have it said at Button’s that Barton Booth has lost his 
powers.” Modern actors who are fond of “walking through’”* 
parts when they think they have got all they can out of them 
should bear in mind that they are damaging themselves with a 
much more important person than any critic, and that is the 
average playgoer. 

Mr. Robins writes of actors in a semi-jocose, semi-patronising 
style which is antiquated and annoying. He has the detestable 
habit of bracketing his own reflections to quotations from drama- 
tists whose brilliance does not require the foil of his platitudes. 
Mr. Heinemann has produced the book in a sumptuous fashion, 
and provided some beautifully executed portraits of Mrs. Oldfield 
and her contemporaries. 


THE’ ART OF MR. MERRIMAN 


‘¢ Roden’s Corner.” By Henry Seton Merriman. London: Smith, 
Elder. 6s. 


“A BOLD reticence does less harm to one’s neighbour than a 
weak volubility,” says Mr. Merriman in “The Sowers.” Theutterance 
shows a taste for the obvious, but might be supposed to indicate a 
reluctance to deal largely in that commodity. From the same 
book we learn that “‘ Hansom cabmen know more than they are 
credited with.” Now, assuming that a Hansom cabman represents 
intellectually the average of mankind, this statement implies that 
Mr. Merriman does not think it necessary to-regale him with 
platitudes. How is it, then, that such a work as “ Roden’s 
Corner” abounds in those abbreviated truths or half-truths whick 
it is the mission of the almanac to promulgate? If there is a 
valid objection to a “ weak volubility,’” why does not Mr. Merriman 
set the example of restraint? Before we attempt to answer this 
question let us repeat some of Mr. Merriman’s new platitudes. 
(a) “None of us may know when the echo of a careless word 
will cease vibrating in the hearts of some that hear.” (4) “It is 
unwise to enter into war or friendship without seeing to the 
reserves.” (c) “Love that lacks unselfishness is, at its best, a 
sorry business.” (d@) “ Many young men would know more of the 
world if they had no cuffs or collars to distract them.” (e) “Good 
blood never fails.” (f) “The good and great are, one finds, a 
little mixed, from a social point of view.” The efficacy of fari- 
naceous food attaches to most of these sayings, and each in its 
way appeals to a separate public ; (a) has a rotundity irresistib'e 
to those who build their lives on copy-book texts ; (4) has the aroma 
without the vulgarity of a pun (that form of entertainment so dear 
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to optimists); (c) has the ingratiating bluffmess of the sleeve 
drawn across the kindly cynic’s eye ; (@) is democratic and inci- 
sive ; (e), on the contrary, is aristocratic and generous ; (/) is a 
flattering word addressed to the noble army of snobs. In short, 
there is something for everybody, and the majority will be much 
more pleased by finding their opinions neatly expressed than if 
Mr. Merriman had wrested fresh truths from the psychology of 
man. Our author shows skill in combining the raw elements of a 
melodramatic plot with the leisurely, bland, superficial criticism of 
aman of the world. Curry and rice is a favourite dish. But 
there is a certain amount of impertinence in “Roden’s Corner” 
that has really no place in a novel. Take this: “ The mystery 
of the dangerous industries is one of those mysteries of human 
nature which cannot be explained by even the youngest of novelists.” 
And this: “ An earnest young person thought that literature meant 
contemporary fiction, whereas we all know that the two are in no 
way connected.” Does Mr. Merriman think so ill, then, of his 
calling? Some worthy ladies will not think it courteous to refer 
to a time “ when the fads are lived down and the emancipation is 
over and the shrieking is done.” Mere impertinence signifies an 
inability to recognise the superfluous, so we are not surprised to 
be told gravely that, when one of Mr. Merriman’s characters lit 
his pipe, he struck “one of the wooden sulphur-headed matches 
supplied by the café.” 

The story of “ Roden’s Corner” is ingenious. It is premised 
that, in the manufacture of certain kinds of paper, a material is 
employed the preparation of which entails the shortening of men’s 
lives. A scheme is formed for the avowed object of making mal- 
gamite, as the material in question is styled, by a new recipe 
involving little or no danger to the health of the workmen. A 
malgamite factory is run up in Holland in the name of charity ; 
but its principal promoters are merely intent on growing rich while 
the recipe, which permits of a vast profit on the production, in no 
way obviates the danger of the old system. Hence a state of 
things in which the hero of the story—one Tony Cornish—develops 
a conscience. We know him well; he is the idle, debonnair, 
graceful Englishman of the upper classes under whose “fine 
clothes there beats a heart ready to snatch the fearful joy of battle.” 
Other typical figures are Lord Ferriby, a pseudo-philanthropist 
and rogue, who dies of the horror of being required to “explain 
his position” ; Major White, a wooden soldier with an eye-glass 
and the Victoria Cross (a Haggardian puppet) ; Mrs. Vansittart, a 
wronged and bereaved lady with clumsy ideas of vengeance (a 
stray from the gallery of Wilkie Collins) ; Von Holzen, who makes 
three attempts (mainly, it would seem, from sheer exuberance of 
high spirits) to assassinate the hero, and Roden, the cunning book- 
keeper, the author of the malgamite corner. There are also three 
girls, boisterous, “ faddy,” and self-contained respectively ; but 
perhaps the cleverest portrait in the book is that of a Rupert 
Dalkyn, who has nothing whatever to do with the story. He “had 
been intended for the Church, but had at Cambridge developed 
such an exquisite sense of humour and so killing a power of 
mimicry that no one of the dons was safe, and his friends told 
him that he really mustn’t. So he didn’t. Since then Rupert 
had, to tell the truth, done nothing.” The presentation of the 
malgamite workers is decidedly effective. Weirdness and pathos 
unite in it. 

Mr. Merriman is decidedly brisk and smart, and his wit can 
rise above the otiose and mildly offensive. It is resourceful. One 
would think, for instance, that the scriptural injunction to hide our 
light under a bushel had nothing more to offer the humourist. 
Mark Twain, or another, has alluded to the bushel made of plate- 
glass; Mr. Jacobs has suggested that “a pint pot might do as 
well” ; but Mr. Merriman boldly repudiates the bushel entirely. 
“Are we not told,” he writes, . . . “that it is every man’s duty to 
set his light upon a candle-stick, so that his neighbour may at 
least try to blow it out.” 

It is manner rather than matter which we have been studying 
in this review—the “rattling good story” is never in danger of 
suppression under critical bushels. Perhaps we are not fond of 
rattles ; at any rate we make bold to say that this story is alto- 
gether too rattling. In the case of a gentleman who enters his 
seventeenth edition, the quality of his mind may take precedence 
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of the rattle of his narrative as a subject of criticism. And, frankly, 
we were sorry to discover another cheapjack of commonplace and 
prejudice in the clever hero of so much noise. 


SLIGHT VERSE 


“The Rhymes and Rhapsodies of Oliver Grey.” London ang 
New York: Routledge. 5s. 


Mr. OLIVER GREY has a nice taste in innocent joys, and he 
rhymes us two hundred and odd pages of prettinesses without 
turning a hair. From the honied middle of his book we cull the 
following :— 
“ Princess, to you these rhymes I bring, 

Children of Love’s imagining, 

But, should you scorn my trivial lays, 

Forbear to damn them with faint praise.” 


This, of course, is not pretty. We quote it for the sake of its 
point ; and its point lies in the writing of “ Princess” for “Critic,” 
Your common rhymester would infallibly have written “ Critic.” 
Not so Mr. Grey, who, we rejoice to infer, believes that criticism 
is the function of persons of the highest social consideration, 
Such a faith should be encouraged ; wherefore let us endeavour 
to get as much colour into our praise as circumstances will allow, 

And, seriously, many of these rhymes are worth praising, 
Carlyle, intending compliment, said of .a certain man’s verses that 
there was an entire lack of floor about them. This is the case 
with the large majority of the lyrics which go to make up “ Rhymes 
and Rhapsodies.” They have their bases in nothingness ; they 
are builded of thin air ; but many of them will do. 


“ Love whispered in my ear, 
‘ Spring time is here, 
The daffodils are gone, 
And yet, alone 
You tarry. 


“Ts all the world so sad, 
Or, be you mad, 
That, while there’s hawthorn bloom, 
Such weight of gloom 
You carry ?’” 


That is half of a poem called “My Love Unkind.” Con it for 
meanings, and its charm flies; take it on the “ sweet-pipings” 
principle, and you will not quarrel with it. “My lady” and her 
belongings—her beauty, her eyes, her hair, her necklace, her ear- 
rings, her shoes and what-not—are, of course, matters of great 
import to Mr. Grey. On “shoes” he is rather an expert. “Her 
black satin shoe,” particularly, is for him a “ fairy barque” which 
plied on Cynthia’s service “ with an elfin crew of five.” 


“ And in the hold, for merchandise, 
Were carried silks of divers hue, 
White ivory, such as kings might prize, 
And marble, veined with softest blue, 
My lady’s foot, that has no peer. 
In either earthly hemisphere.” 


And in another place we have :— 


“Ah! dainty little satin ‘threes,’ 
My sweetheart’s trim-built argosies, 
That bore her well in crush and ball.” 


Though an avowed disciple of Herrick, our rhymer by no means 
restricts himself to the precise vein of his master. He offers us, 
inter alia, some reasonably pleasant sonnets and a kind of pastoral 
monologue ; at times he drops into verses which set one remember- 
ing the authoress of “ The Lost Chord,” and at times he ventures 
on verses which are frankly and sheerly smart. “ A Song of 
Scheveningen” and “She” are, perhaps, the best of the pieces 
referable to this latter category. : 

It is needless to add that Messrs. Routledge & Co. have given 
the book every chance in the way of format. The type, paper 
and binding are good and dainty. There is a gilt top and a silk 
marker ; and the marker will, we think, be used. 
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LITERARY GOSSIP 


Mr. FRANK HarRIs is publishing in book form the remarkable 
studies of Shakespeare which have been appearing in serial form 
in his own journal. His aim in presenting Shakespeare the man, 
asshown in Shakespeare’s own writings, is, perhaps, best indicated 
by the foreword he has chosen for the reprint volume. It will run 
thus :—“I have sought in this book to do for Shakespeare the 
same labour of love that Strauss and Renan did for Jesus.” 


This month’s Blackwood contains the most competent and 
satisfactory review of Mr. Kipling’s work that we have seen. True, 
Mr. Gosse attempted something of the sort in a bygone number of 
the Century ; but Blackwoods anonymous contributor has pro- 
duced a piece of criticism that will be welcomed by every one of 
Mr. Kipling’s admirers. Mr. Gosse’s paper was thin; a forced 
struggle with a body of work, the bulk of which clearly outdistanced 
the critic’s sympathies—as such was more irritating than relevant. 
The Blackwood’s critic is sound as a bell, and genial as his subiect. 
Also he writes with an intact sense of humour. Why, by-the-bye, 
have none of Mr. Kipling’s critics made mention of the various 
“Envois” that conclude so many of his volumes? They reveal a 
good deal of the man ; they contain some of his finest verses, and 
there is no reason why they should be so persistently overlooked 
unless shortsightedness be admitted as among the critical excuses, 


A critic of standing was lately asked to review the minor poetry 
of last season for a prominent London evening sheet. His editor 
requested two articles of a thousand words, and the critic accepted 
the commission. But the critic had underestimated the enemy. 
Judge of his consternation when no less than 74 volumes of minor 
verse were dumped upon his doorstep. Who is most to be pitied 
—the critic or the minor poets? Certainly not the editor. 


The editor ofa literary journal has to face many critics. Amongst 
these his own personal friends and acquaintances are perhaps the 
most outspoken—and the most enthusiastic. Our correspondence 
columns have testified to the interest we have succeeded in arous- 
ing in Miss Ina Coolbrith’s poems. Among the letters which 
considerations of space force us to withhold is one from an 
elderly and widely esteemed Scottish cleric, who observes :—“ I 
am moved to write a line of thanks for this week’s OUTLOOK, and 
in particular for ‘A Perfect Day,’ the best bit of poetry that has 
yet appeared in your journal. I shall not say what I have thought 
of certain other bits that have appeared in your pages. I hope we 
shall have more of the ‘ pure gold.’ ” 


With this appreciation of Miss Coolbrith’s poem we are the last 
to quarrel, But, inasmuch as the poem appeared some twenty 
years ago, one point in particular strikes us in the passage quoted. 
The generation to which our correspondent belongs blandly suf- 
fered Miss Coolbrith to go unrecognised ; nor can we help wishing 
it had displayed the same hankering after “ pure gold” some thirty 
years back instead of following in the wake of younger men in this 
Present year of grace. Words of praise that occupy the space of 
4 generation in transit might well be expressed with a due con- 
sciousness of delay. As for “the other bits that have appeared in 
our pages,” we should not be surprised if THE OUTLOOK’s editor 
of 1928 receives from one of ourselves a note of approval and thanks 
for the publication of some such verse as Mr. Chesson’s “ Opal- 
scence,” published in another column, Mr. Chesson having then 
been “ discovered ” by one of the 1928 editor’s young men. 


Truth to tell, we fancy that the poet of to-day stands a far larger 
chance of swift recognition than did his immediate predecessors, 
and we believe that the better his work the more likely is such 
Fecognition to be bestowed upon him, whereas twenty or even ten 
years back the exact reverse to this was the case. Miss Coolbrith’s 
comparative failure may be an extreme case, but it seems difficult 
of belief that a young writer, after so promising a first volume as 

Songs from the Golden Gate,” would nowadays have to renounce 
all further effort and busy his or herself with the problem of earning 
a living and little else. Miss Coolbrith’s life-work has mainly 
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consisted of putting in a twelve-hours’ day at a small public library 
in Oakland, California ; eighteen years and more of such drudgery 
was followed by a similar post in San Francisco. Miss Coolbrith 
is still to be found in the Mercantile Library of that flourishing 
township from 9 A.M. to 10 P.M. daily. It seems rather sad that 
the generation to which our esteemed correspondent of a para- 
graph or two back belongs was not “moved to write a line of 
thanks” some twenty years earlier. 


The Harmsworth Magazine that has just come in is certainly 
the best number so far. The cover is striking. The editor has 
been fortunate in securing some of Mr. Charles Robinson’s 
delightful drawings, anda story by Mr. Percy E. Reinganum is 
particularly effective. Articles on “ Famous Railway Smashes,” 
“Training our Fire Brigade Heroes,” and ‘ Photographic Lies,” 
illustrated with copious examples, are interesting and instructive. 
We have received the first number of Zhe Windmill, a, new 
quarterly of manifest good intentions, but of unequal performances. 
An initial letter by Miss Jessie Bayes is charming, and Mr. Percy 
Hemingway’s contributions show a marked literary gift. Young 
England, a rattling boy’s magazine, is renewing its youth under 
Mr. Horace Groser’s editorship. It appears this month with a 
coloured plate, and several new features, chief among which is the 
first instalment of an adventurous serial dealing with the Jacobite 
rising of 1715. 


People will be interested to hear that good progress is being 
made with the important history of modern times which Lord 
Acton is editing. There is no likelihood, however, that a beginning 
will be made with the publication of the work before the spring of 
1900, Altogether there will be twelve volumes of this “ Cambridge 
Modern History,” and these will come right up to the present day. 
Lord Acton is fortunate in having the advice of that other brilliant 
historian, the Bishop of Oxford, in the organisation of the work. 
For the rest, all our historical writers of standing have undertaken 
to contribute. There will be one or two American contributors— 
which is good—Captain Mahan among them. 


Demos and his hob-nailed boots, his Board-School education, 
his free libraries, his reputed cheap culture, and the round of things 
he has done to degrade literature and reduce fame to the level of 
a plebiscite, have been stock themes in some quarters. A grim 
comment on all this is afforded by the confession in the Zemple 
Magazine for October of that sturdy leader of Demos, Mr. John 
Burns, M.P., that his ideal newspaper would be a daily Sfectator. 
Here indeed is something to electrify the grave atmosphere of 
Wellington Street! Long before the millennium arrives the world 
may see the Sfec/ator staff migrating to Battersea, as the most 
congenial sphere for thoughtful and cultured work, for studious 
contemplation, and intellectual recreation. 


Dr. Charles Fraser-Mackintosh, whose championship of 
Robert MacQueen, Lord Braxfield, and his allusion to R. L. 
Stevenson, have attracted some attention, was for some time 
member of Parliament for Inverness-shire. He was known in the 
House as “the member for the Highlands.” Since his retirement 
he has devoted much of his leisure to archzeological and historical 
research, and his labour has been productive of much that is 
valuable and interesting, although his Celtic bias is too marked to 
make his judgment at all times thoroughly reliable. For he is, it 
need hardly be said, a Celt of Celts. He has held the office of 
President of the Gaelic Mod—the Highland equivalent of the 
Welsh Eisteddfod—and his “ Account of the Confederation of the 
Clan Chattan,” in which occurs the allusion to “ Weir of Hermis- 
ton,” was undertaken at the request of the Clan Chattan Associa- 
tion of Glasgow. : 


Mr. Lang is to be the recipient of a graceful compliment. A 
friend has collected some forty poems of which he is the subject, 
and these will be issued in a pretty but private anthology. The 
title will probably be “ A New Friendship’s Garland,” and it is 
expected that the little work will be ready about Christmas. Some 
of the verses, of course, are, like their hero, rather airy in 
character. 
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A FIRST GLANCE AT NEW BOOKS 


History and Biography 


“ CATHERINE SFORZA,” by Count Pasolini, translated with the 
assistance of the author by Pau/ Sylvester, is illustrated with 
numerous reproductions from original pictures and documents. 
“ The aim of the present book, which reproduces many of Cathe- 
rine’s letters,” says the author in his preface, “is to bring her 
nearer to us than has been done by any preceding work.” The 
book is finely produced. (Heinemann. Pp. 400. 16s.) 

“The Campaign in Tirah,” 1897-1898, contains Colonel H. D. 
Hutchinson's account of the expedition against the Orakzais and 
Afridis under (sic) General Sir William Lockhart, and is based on 
letters contributed to the Zimes. There are maps, plans, and 
illustrations. (Macmillan. Pp. 250. 8s. 6d.) 

“The Growth of the Empire,” by Arthur W. Jose, reaches us 
from distant Sydney, and is “an attempt to portray the growth of 
that British Empire of which we are all free citizens; to show it 
in all its stages, from acorn to oak, as an organic whole.” (Angus 
& Robertson, Sydney, N.S.W. Pp. 444. 75. 6d.) 

“St. Vincent de Paul,” by Emmanuel de Broglie, translated 
by Mildred Partridge, and prefaced by George Tyrrell; and “St. 
Clotilda,” by Godefroi Kurth, translated by V. M. Crawford, 
prefaced as above, are two more volumes of Messrs. Duckworth’s 
“Saints.” (Duckworth. Pp. 257 and 142. 35. per volume.) 


Ethical 


“A Dialogue on Modern Education,” by 7. H. Matthews, 
M.A., Headmaster of Bolton Grammar School, contains 257 
pages of talk on ethical subjects. The book is thoughtful and 
competent. (Swan Sonnenschein. Pp. 257. 35. 6d.) 

“ Table Talk with Young Men,” by W. _/. Dawson, who shines 
by reason of his common-sense, more especially as the “ young 
men” he has in his mind’s eye seem to be a peculiarly perplexed 
community. (Hodder & Stoughton. Pp. 285. 35. 6d.) 


Poetry 


“The Dead Planet,” and other Poems, is by James M. Slimmon, 
who died but a week or two ago, after seeing for the first time a 
bound volume of his poems. These are Scottish, and embrace a 
variety of subjects, grave and gay. There is a glossary. (Simpkin. 
Pp. 219. 6s.) 

Fiction 


“ Stories Toto Told Me,” by Baron Corvo. Toto’s stories deal 
with things Italian, and are charming. (John Lane. Pp. 118. 1s.) 

“ Ananias,” by the Hon. Mrs. Allen Brodrick, is a novel deal- 
ing with “society personages,” drawn calmly for the most part. 
There are, however, mystery and crime. (Methuen. Pp. 294. 6s.) 

“A Drama in Sunshine” is by Horace Annesley Vachell, and 
the background of the novel is Californian. Hence the sunshine. 
The drama is dramatic, and too good to give away. (Macmillan. 
Pp. 347. 6s.) 

“ The Intervention of the Duke” and “ A Wise Impersonality ” 
are two stories by ZL. A//en Harker, and deal with people. Mrs. 
Harker evidently likes people. There are lots of them. They 
have personality. The dialogue is good. (James Bowden. 
Pp. 174. 25.) 

“A Master of Mysteries,” by Z. 7. Meade and Robert Eustace. 
“From my earliest youth,” runs the introduction, “the weird, the 
mysterious had an irresistible fascination for me.” They did not 
fascinate in vain. (Ward, Lock. Pp. 279. 5s.) 

“ The Widower,” by W. £. Norris, is another of that author’s 
easily written, easily read, and well-bred novels. The story is 
laid in Italy, France, and England. (Heinemann. Pp. 307. 6s.) 

“ The Clearer Vision,” by £. C. Mayne, is evidently concerned 
with the salad days of various young and beautiful ladies. A 
good deal of French is scattered about the book, which consists of 
several clever short stories. (Fisher Unwin. Pp. 230. 5s.) 

“Yule Logs,” being “ Longman’s Christmas Annual for ’98,” 
is edited by G. A. Henty, and boys will recognise most of their 
favourite authors among his contributors. The illustrations are 
spirited. There are Red Indians. (Longmans. Pp. 430. 6s.) 
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“ Capriccios,” by the Duchess of Leeds, contains a selection of 

dainty fancies. “Pan: a Memory,” “A Shepherd Lover,” “The 
Soul of Daphne,” “ The Bird-Charmer” are some of the titles, 
(Hodder & Stoughton. Pp. 344. 6s.) 

“A Lotus Flower,” by Morgan de Groot, introduces us to a 
cosmopolitan boarding-house and a variety of interesting foreigners, 
The book is a translation of a fine Dutch novel. (Blackwood 
Pp. 326. 6s.) 

“The World and Onora,” by Zi//ian Street, is concerned with 
the doings of a young woman, and seems pleasantly written, 4 
novel decidedly above the average. (Duckworth. Pp. 291. 65) 

“ Mysterious Mr. Sabin,” by Z. P. Oppenheim, is a good sensa. 
tional yarn. Mr. Sabin laughs softly, and is a velvety sort of g 
conspirator. He likes cigarettes, and calls to Foo Cha for some 
cofiee. (Ward, Lock. Pp. 397. 3s. 6d.) 

“The Revolt of the Horses,” by W. C. Perry, boasts an 
animated cover and a frontispiece, whereon is depicted the head of 
a Parthenon racer. The book is evidently a satire, wherein the 
horse indulges in some plain speaking anent his master—man, 
Period 1951. (Richards. Pp. 229. 3s. 6d.) 

‘‘ Rodman the Boatsteerer” is another of Mr. Louts Becke; 
collections of South Sea stories. (Fisher Unwin. Pp. 331. 6s) 

“Courtship and Chemicals,” by Emily Cox, is a story of 
Newnham and ’Varsity life as lived by the sweet girl graduate 
The author has been there. (Ward, Lock. Pp. 306. 335. 6d) 

“The Everlasting Animals,” and other stories, by Edith 
Jennings. The stories are uncommonly good fun, and the illus. 
trations in colour really noteworthy. (Duckworth. Pp. 87. 5s) 


Miscellaneous 


“ Historical Guide to Venice,” by Grant Allen, is another of 
that gentleman’s handbooks. (Grant Richards. Pp. 272. 35. 6d) 

“Guide to London,” by /. W. Cundall, who describes this 
handy booklet as “a guide for the visitors, sportsmen, naturalists.” 
The book is more tasteful than one is accustomed to. (Lawrence, 
Greening, & Co. Pp. 111. Is.) 


New Editions and Reprints 


“The Three Musketeers,” by Alexandre Dumas—a cheap and 
timely shillingsworth. (George Routledge. Pp. 512. 15.) 

“Jane Eyre,” by C. Bronté, being the first instalment of the 
Thornton Edition of the Bronté novels. The volumes are worthy 
of a place in any library. (Downey. Two vols. Pp. 777. 105) 

“The Dove in the Eagle’s Nest.” C. 4M. Yonge. (Macmillan 
Pp. 126. 6d.) 

“ Ginette’s Happiness,” by Gy, a half-crown re-issue. (Fisher 
Unwin. Pp. 267. 25. 6d.) 

“Eothen,” a charming reprint of Alexander William King- 
lake’s classic. (George Bell & Sons. Pp. 267. 4s.) 


A WOMAN’S WEEK 


SINCE last week all our ideas about clothes have been revolution- 
ised by the weather. The change from tropical heat to what really 
seems like the promise of winter brings us face to face with the 
necessity for prompt action in the rearrangement of our wardrobe. 
Though to-day is beautiful, the “ autumnal nip” is certainly in the 
air, and one feels it most o’ mornings—the first warning being, 
perhaps, in stepping into one’s cold tub, hitherto the only honestly 
comfortable quarter of an hour in all the sultry twenty-four. During 
breakfast one’s attention is divided between the merits of an ex 
cellent curried sardine and the prospective delights of swansdown 
as trimming for a winter rode de chamdre. But on second thoughts, 
why cross a bridge before one comes to it ? and, moreover, October 
may yet bring up those few delightful days known to our grand- 
parents as “St. Luke’s Little Summer.” To-day this comforting 
thought induced me to invest in a lovely matinée of palest rose 
crépe de Chine, pleated, not in the accordion style, but in that which 
has somewhat recently become known as “Sun-ray.” In length itis 
generous for a dressing jacket, reaching about twelve inches below the 
waist, where itis finished by a border of tiny pink cluster roses. 

neck is slightly open, and is, together with the loose bell-sl 

sleeves, treated with the roses in like manner. The description of 
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this simple and lovely garment might, to some readers, smack of 
the impossible (at least to the less prosperous) cookery book wherein 
every recipe commences : “ Take a quart of cream” ; but it is really 
notan expensive garment if made athome. The material might be 
purchased according to one’s individual taste, and pleated for very 
little ; and as for the roses, they are (when bought by the dozen) 
really within the reach of even a very humble purse. 

That delightful combination of colour, dove-grey and orange, 
bids fair to become over-popular, which somewhat gives the lie to 
the favourite idea that the taste of the majority is invariably bad. 
Indeed we see this frequently contradicted by the way in which 
a really lovely colour gets done to death. Perhaps, after all, one 
might explain this by the average Englishwoman’s love of conven- 
tionality, and doing exactly as everyone else in most matters, 
particularly dress. On our side the Channel we are such slaves to 
the conventions in this respect that nine out of every ten of us live 
but to imitate to the letter a score of our sisters. Frenchwomen, 
as a rule, object to this imitativeness. In their refusal to follow 
each other like so many sheep may be found the secret of their 
success in all matters regarding dress, for even the most grudging 
amongst us must admit that our ne'ghbours give us best on the 
subject of fashion. However, Jet it be said that there is one occa- 
sion—and an important one—when the Englishwoman triumphs 
easily, and invariably—en voyage. To see a Frenchwoman at the 
end of a train or boat journey, her hat (often large and feather- 
trimmed) well on one side, hair dishevelled, and, saddest of all, 
complexion very much the worse for wear—is occasion enough to 
thank a merciful Providence for having cast our lot within the 
British Isles. 

Let me tell you of an original black and white gown which I 
saw this morning at one of the large mourning houses. The skirt 
is of heavy white Roman satin, opening over a //sse underskirt 
embroidered in silver and jet. The satin itself, lined with thin 
black silk, which shows with every movement of the wearer, is 
edged with a closely-set border of small black violets, each having 
atiny diamond centre. This border extends all the way round 
the skirt-hem. The bodice, cut squarely, is composed of six strips 
of the embroidered //sse, divided by rows of the black flowers. 
Long sleeves, made mitten-wise, with an opening for the thumb, 
fit the arm quite tightly, and are adorned at the top by coguz/les of 
lisse. These “shells,” which extend all round the dcol/etage, are 
caught down by the diamond-centred violets. 

Lace is to be worn more than ever this autumn and winter, 
and is, I’ve heard said, to be embroidered with silver and gold 
thread and jewels. I’ve seen nothing to confirm this rumour, 
except it be a certain fancy for outlining the pattern of the lace 
with gathered 4¢6é ribbon, which, to my mind, is a positive dis- 
figurement to a good lace. 

The only memory of the once so popular moujik seems to be 
the little lace coat pouched in the style of the Russian blouse with- 
out the basque. It is a pretty fashion, and when carried out in 
transparent piece-lace, and worn over a tight-fitting silk lining, 
does not conceal a single line of a pretty figure. 

Furs are to be made up this year with a view to novelty of 
combination. Most that I have seen are rather commonplace in 
shape. The familiar graduated shape has not caught on in fur. A 
Russian sable cape had a fluted flounce, wide revers, and one of 
the new mushroom collars so much to be worn in the near future. 
Shaded braid is quite the newest trimming for gowns ; indeed, I saw 
one gown the skirt of which had three tiers of very wide braid on 
the hips. The scheme of colour was pale orange to darkest brown. 
The bodice was formed of graduated and overlapping widths of 
braid, and opened in a little square over a vest of orange velvet. 
Silk edging, closely resembling the feather trimming of bygone 
days, is to be another means of adornment for gowns and blouses. 
There is nothing one should more carefully select than trimming. 
Many a gown I’ve seen spoilt by the inappropriate presence of an 
inferior clasp or buckle. It is the matters of detail that lend a 
cachet to one’s garments. JOCELYNNE JOYE. 


RARE CURIOUS and OUT-OF-THE WAY BOOKS and 
PRINTS. Commissions at Sales faithfully executed. 
i E. GROSE, Ye olde webbe of Wesminster, 16 Princess Street, 
Westminster Abbey. 
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MESSRS. W. BLACKWOOD & SONS’ 


ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


ANNALS OF A PUBLISHING HOUSE. Vol. III. 
og BLACKWOOD. By his Daughter, Mrs. GERALD PorTER. Demy 8.0. 
ith Two Portraits and View of Strathtyrum. 
This day is published 


WITH KITCHENER TO KHARTUM. By G. W. Stevens, 


Author of ‘‘ The Land of the Dollar,” ‘* With the Conquering Turk,” ‘“ Egypt in 
1898,” &c. With Five Maps. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


Second Edition now ready. 


JOHN SPLENDID. The Tale of a Poor Gentleman and 
the Little Wars of Lorn. By Nett Munro, Author of ‘‘ The Lost Pibroch.” 
Second Edition. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


A CROWNED QUEEN: The Romance of a Minister of 


State. By Sypney C. Grier. Crown Svo. 6s. (Ready. 


NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “ MONA MACLEAN.” 
WINDYHAUGH. By Grauam Travers, Author of “ Mona 


Maclean” and “‘ Fellow Travellers,” In 1 vol. crown 8vo. 


A LOTUS FLOWER. By J. Morcan pve Groot. 


8vo. 6s. 


Crown 
(Ready. 
This day is published 


THE IMPEDIMENT. By Dorornrea Gerarp (Madame 


LONGARD DE LoNnGGARDE), Author of ‘‘ Lady Baby,” “ A Spotless Reputation ” 
and Joint Author of ‘‘ Reata,” &c. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


MR. AND MRS. NEVILL TYSON. By May Sincrarr, 


Author of ‘ Audrey Craven” &c. In 1 vol. crown 8vo. 


THE SHUTTLE OF AN EMPIRE’S LOOM; or Five 


Months before the Mast on a Modern Steam Cargo-Boat. By Harry 
VANDERVELL. Crown 8vo. 


IN THE NIGER COUNTRY. By Haroitp Brnptoss. 


With Maps. In x vol. demy 8vo. 


UNIFORM WITH “SCENES OF CLERICAL LIFE.” 
ADAM BEDE. By Georce Euior. Pocket Edition. In 


3 vols. pott 8vo. 3s. net. 


ESSAYS ON NATURE AND CULTURE. By Hamitton 


Wricut Masiz. With Portrait. Feap. 8vo. 3s. 6d. (Ready. 


BOOKS AND CULTURE. By the Same Autuor. Fcap. 


8vo. 38. 6d. [Ready. 


ASSOCIATION FOOTBALL. By Joun Goopatt. Edited 


by J. ARCHIBALD DE Bgar. With Diagrams. Crown 8vo. 1s. 


THE COUNTY HISTORIES OF SCOTLAND. In demy 


8vo. volumes. With Maps. Price 7s. 6d. net each. 


ROXBURGH, PEEBLES, AND SELKIRK. 


Douc tas, Bart. 


DR. SOUTHWOOD SMITH: A Retrospect. By his Grand- 
daughter, Mrs. C. L. Lewes (Gertrude Hill). With Portraits and other Illustra- 
tions. In x vol. post 8vo. 


PERIODS OF EUROPEAN LITERATURE. 


Professor SAINTSBURY. 


THE FOURTEENTH CENTURY. By F. J. Snevr. In 1 vol. 


Crown 8vo. 


BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE. 


No. 996. OCTOBER 1898. 2s. 6d. 

AvuToBIOGRAPHY OF A CuiLp. Chaps. I.-IV.—THe Works or Mr. Kiptinc.— 
Tue DeatH-Marcu or KOtop Stmainc, by Hugh Clifford.—Romance or THE Fur 
TrapvE: THE CoMPANIES.—THE REAL DuGatp Datcetrty, by C. Grant Robertson.— 
TRAVEL PicTurRES IN THE Caucasus, by J. Y. Simpson.—VELASQUEZ THE CouR- 
TIER.—MADEIRA WATERWAYS, by Rye Owen.—A New Game-Law For Norway, 
by Sir James Forrest, Bart.~To My Sister.—BeTWEEN Two Stoots. With Map.— 
THE LOOKER-ON. 


By Sir GEORGE 


Edited by 
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ENGLAND IN TRANSFORMATION 


FROM AN AMERICAN POINT OF VIEW 


AMERICA has sent us no more keen-sighted and long-sighted 
observer than Mr. E. L. Godkin, the Editor of the New York 
Evening Post, and its weekly issue, the Wation. Mr. Godkin has 
this year, as last, been spending his summer vacation in England, 
and one result is a critical survey of the social transformations 
which he sees in progress among us. England, to his way of 
thinking, is undergoing more rapid social, if not political, changes 
than America, and conspicuous among these changes is what Mr. 
George Russell has called the “ social equalisation.” The “county 
families” of whom Jane Austen wrote, who despised “ trade” and 
ruled England fifty years ago, are fast succumbing before the 
prosperous trader, and “social desolation” is spread over a very 
large part of England. So at least Mr. Godkin reads the signs 
of the times :—“ Country houses have been shut up, or the owners 
have gone to live in one wing or in the gatehouse, or the whole 
premises have been let to Americans or to ‘ people in trade.” In 
Scotland the old gentry have been able to fall back on letting 
their ‘deer forests’ or moors to the sportsmen from America or 
the great towns. But the English had no such resource. They 
had no moors but their paternal acres, in which there was, of 
course, some sport, but very moderate sport. The result of this 
has been the spread of a sort of social desolation through a very 
large part of England. As you travel through the country you 
see one stately house after another shut up or let, and hear that 
the owner is hiding his poverty on the Continent or living at some 
watering-place on the rent of his place. I passed the other day 
through one of the most fertile and prosperous counties in Eng- 
land, and found that the country houses were nearly all hired at 
low rents by Liverpool merchants. The owner of one of the most 
‘historic’ of manors, the lineal inheritor of a great name, was 
nestling, with a small income, ‘in the Prince of Wales’s set,’ that 
paradise of would-be ‘smart’ Americans.” 

But the county families have had their cashless fall broken. 
The bitter cup of social equalisation has been made palatable by 
the energy with which the old “ middle class” has made haste to 
meet them, and the distribution of knighthoods and baronetcies 
among the millionaires of commerce has helped the transition. 
The title is easily had, by a liberal giver, and there is so much of 
it now that it is bestowed almost contemptuously. “ You can,” says 
Mr. Godkin, “ hardly understand the value put on it by the middle 
class unless you live in England, and see how this class is 
gradually supplanting the old land-owning class in the enjoyment 
of the good things of the world In Scotland every pretty hillside 
is adorned with the ‘castle’ of a tea man or an iron man, or a 
cotton or borax man. He is shooting on most of the moors. He 
is dreadfully particular about strangers disturbing his deer, and has 
great contempt for the tourist who does not go to Scotland to fish 
or kill game. He adopts as well as he can the manners and slang 
of the upper class. He too often drops his h’s, but he also ‘drops’ 
money so plentifully in invitations that this defect is more and 
more overlooked by people to whom, thirty years ago, it would 
have been social damnation. The old upper class has become 
very indulgent to rich men. Then the millionaire lends money 
freely to all impoverished owners of great names, in return for invi- 
tations and ‘introductions to society.’ I have heard of many cases 
in which he pays the cost of balls at their houses, in return for the 
presence of some of his own friends. And then, he is even more 
interested in the Royal Family, and more concerned about its wel- 
fare, than they are. He has, too, gone over, bag and baggage, not 
only to the Conservative party, but to the Ritualists.” 

And so Mr. Godkin comes to reflect upon the dissensions 
which are rife in the religious world of England :—“ Noncon- 
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formity is not the old Liberal force it used to be. Its interest in 
public affairs has grown languid ; its interest in sport and athletics 
has greatly increased. ‘The second horse,’ as an Archbishop has 
wittily remarked, ‘always stops at the church [Episcopal] door? 
Part of this, undoubtedly, is due, as I learn from the published 
complaints, to the weakening of religious faith, but fully as much, 
I am convinced, to the increasing ease with which moneyed men 
and their families can become ‘swells.’ This accounts, too, in part, 
for the great strides made in the Established Church by Ritualism, 
which has now overspread the whole country, and is closely assim. 
lating the Church services to those of Catholicism. The minister 
has become a ‘priest.’ The service is ‘mass.’ Prayers for the 
dead are used and recommended. Auricular confession is widely 
enjoined and practised. There is much procession with crosses 
and banners and candles, and much cross-kissing. The priest 
more and more keeps the ‘holy eucharist’ to himself. The prayer. 
book and the statute are more and more disregarded for the 
clergyman’s own notions of what is effective. There is widespread 
popular agitation on the subject, and many scenes of violence and 
riot in the churches. There has been a fierce debate about the 
matter in Parliament, and a fiercer one is going on in the news- 
papers ; all the leading ones being strongly anti-ritualistic. The 
bishops are called on to interfere, but, except one or two, they 
refuse to stir. Some openly favour the movement. Others, such 
as the Archbishop of York, return sharp, snubbing answers to 
Protestant appeals and remonstrances. What makes this the 
more important is that the High Church party hold that the 
bishops are the fountains of liturgical law, and that whatever can 
be ‘squeezed out of the bishops,’ as Canon Gore says, is clear gain. 
The explanation, probably, is that the bishops consider the 
Ritualists the hardest-working portion of the clergy, which they 
are, and have good reason to dread their seceding, if checked in 
their popish antics. The aristocracy, too, as a rule, are with the 
Ritualists, and this gives them the support of the newly enriched, 
and makes the opposition of the old Dissenters feeble. Fifty 
years ago their performances would have raised a storm that 
would have shaken England to its centre. There is much and 
growing opposition to-day, but it is comparatively feeble. Foot- 
ball and cricket excite more interest than auricular confession or 
prayers for the dead.” 


DUTCH BULBS. 


THE PICK OF HOLLAND. 


VAN VELSEN BROTHERS, 


BULB GROWERS, 
OVERVEEN, near HAARLEM, HOLLAND. 


Proprietors of the mast famous Bulb Farms. 

Our TRIUMPH COLLECTION for Spring Gardening, containing 1,200 extra 
selected Bulbs, viz. :— 

25 Large Doub!e Anemones. 

so Grape Hyacinths. 

25 Single Snowdrops, 

so Scilla Siberica. 

25 Gladiolus. 





so Hyacinths, finest mixed. 

so Tulips, Single Early. 
100 Tulips, Single Late. 

50 Tulips, Double Early. 
100 Spanish Iris. i 

25 English Iris. 100 Single Daffodils. A 
400 Crocus, in 4 distinct varicties. 23 Polyanthus Narcissus, finest mixed 

25 Single Anemones. colours. 

50 Double Ranunculus. so Winter Aconites. 

Will be sent carriage paid immediately after receipt of cheque or P.O.O. value £t. 
Half of the above quantity 11s., but only free to the following ports—viz., London, 
Grimsby, Newcastle, and Edinburgh. ; : 

For other collections, &c., please ask for our complete Catalogue, which will be for- 
warded free on application. 





READERS TEMPORARILY ABSENT FROM Town, AND COUNTRY 
RESIDENTS, may have THE OUTLOOK sent to ANY ADDRESS within the 
Unitep Krncpom for delivery by the first post on Saturday morning at 
the rate of FOURTEENPENCE per four weeks, or SIXTEENPENCE per fout 
weeks to any ADDRESS ABROAD. Address: Publisher, THE OUTLOOK, 
109 Fleet Street, London, E.C. 





PLEASE NoTE—THE OUTLOOK should be obtainable at all RamLwaY 
BOOKSTALLS and NEWSAGENTS on SATURDAY MORNING throughout 
London and the Provinces at the same time as the London morning 
papers are available. Readers unable to secure copies will greatly oblige 
by forwarding a postcard to THE MANAGER, THE OUTLOOK, 109 FLEET 
STREET, Lonpon, E.C., naming the bookstall or shop and time of 
application. 
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WR. WM. HEINEMANN’S NEW BOOKS. 


Mr. HEINEMANN legs to announce that on 
Wednesday, October 5, he will publish 


IN THE FORBIDDEN LAND. 


An Account of a Journey in Tibet, Capture by the Tibetan Authorities, 
Imprisonment, Torture, and Ultimate Release. 


By A. HENRY SAVAGE LANDOR. 


With the Government Inquiry and Report by $. Larkin, Esq., deputed by the 
Government of India, and other Official Documents. 





With 1 photogravure and 8 Coloured Plates, 50 Full-page and about 150 Text 
Illustrations, anda Map. 2vols. Large 8vo. 32s. net. 


FASHION IN PARIS. 


The Various Pirases of Feminine Taste from 1797 to 1897. 
By OCTAVE UZANNE. Translated by Lady MARY LOYD. 


With 100 Hand-Coloured Plates and 250 Text Ilustrations by Francois Courboin. 
1 vol. Imperial 8vo. 36s. 
THE DAILY CHRONICLE.—“ It is a sketch of the social history of Paris from 
the date of this whiff of grapeshot ‘to that of the momentous first appearance of 
feminine knickers’ astride the wheel.” 


CATHERINE SFORZA. 


By Count Pier Desiperio Pasouini. Authorised Edition, translated and pre- 
pared, with the assistance of the Author, by Paut SytvesTer. _ Illustrated 
with numerous Reproductions of Original Pictures and Documents. 1 vol. 
Demy 8vo, 16s. 


THE PALMY DAYS OF NANCE OLDFIELD. 


By Evwarpv Rosins. With 12 Illustrations. 1 vol. 8vo. 12s. 6d. 


Selected and Arranged by W. E. HENLEY and GeorGE WynpHAM. With a 
Prefatory Note by W. E. HENLEY. 1 vol. Crown 8vo. 6s. 
THE ACADEMY.—“ Whatever shortcomings his verse may have, it breathes. Its 
material has been wrought for, suffered for, lived for; it has pulse and blood. Mr. 
Blunt is a true poet, a very personal poet.” 


A HISTORY OF SPANISH LITERATURE. 
By James Firzmaurice-Ketty, Corresponding Member of the Spanish 
Academy. 1 vol. Crown 8vo. 6s. [Literatures of the World, Vol. V. 
THE ACADEMY.—‘‘It is treated with perspective and proportion ; it is compre- 
hensive, clear, concise, yet not dry-as-dust ; the judgments are judicial, impartial ; the 
style is good, lucid. and interesting. It is work well done by one who has a thorough 
grip of his subject.” 


OUTLINES OF THE EARTH’S HISTORY: 


A Popular Study in Physiography. By N. S. SHALER, Professor of Geology in 
Harvard University. With 10 Full-page Illustrations. 1 vol. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


NEW NOVELS, 
THE TWO MAGICS. 


By HENRY JAMES. 1 vol. 6s. (Wednesday. 


THE WIDOWER. 


By W. E. Norris, Author of “* Marietta's Marriage.” 1 vol. 6s. 


TONY DRUM, A COCKNEY BOY. 


By Epwin Pucu, Author of “A Street in Suburbia,” &c. With ro Full-page 
Illustrations in Colour from Designs by the Beggarstaff Brothers, and a Cover 
Design by William Nicholson. 1 vol. 6s. 


PHASES OF AN INFERIOR PLANET. 


By ELLEN Grascow. 1 vol. 6s. 


THE TERROR. 
By Feix Gras, Author of ‘‘ The Reds of the Midi.” 1 vol. 6s. 
PALL MALL GAZETTE.—“ A stirring and vivid story, full of perilous and 
startling adventures. The excitement grows with the development of the plot, and the 
incidents are told with much spirit.” 


THE HOUSE OF HIDDEN TREASURE. 


By Maxwett Gray, Author of ‘‘ The Last Sentence.” 1 vol. 6s. 
DAILY MAIL.— A book to be bought and read, and read again and again.” 


VIA LUCIS. 
By Kassanpra Vivaria. 1 vol. 6s. 
ATHENZUM.— A striking and interesting production. The book is distin- 


Buished by an abounding vitali i ivi i 
: , a g vitality and a very real capacity for receiving and recording 
‘mpressions obtained at first hand.” 


A ROMANCE OF THE FIRST CONSUL. 


YY MaTILpA Maun. 1 vol. 6s. 


ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS. —‘‘The story, at once pathetic and 
Eiawonate, is told with breathless interest. It is told with the rapt enthusiasm that 
evates the reader,” 


Lendcn: WM. HEINEMANN, 21 Bedford Street, W.C. 








AT ALL L'BRARIES AND BOOKSELLERS’. 
A GREAT BIOGRAPHY. 


EMIN PASHA, 


HIS LIFE AND WORK. 


Compiled from his Journals, Letters, Scientific Notes, and from Official 


Documents by GEORG SCHWEITZER, with an Introduction by 
R. W. FELKIN, M.D., F.R.S.E., &c. 


With Portrait and Map. Translated from the German. 2 vols. Demy 8vo. cloth 
gilt, 32s. 


EMIN PASHA'S career was in every way remarkable, and for some years 


excited considerable interest in this country, owing to his isolated position after the 


Fall of Khartoum and the Mahdi's Rebellion, and to Mr. Stanley's Expedition for his 


Relief. 


This is the only official account of his Life and Work, and is a slightly abbreviated 


translation from the German edition comp‘led by Georg Schweitzer, his brother-in- 
law. 


The book gives an account of his wanderings and researches, from his youth to his 
death, and will be of great interest to geographers and scientific men, as well as to the 
general public. It is also interesting as giving the German view of the British Expedi- 
tion for his relief from apolitical standpoint. It also gives many a sidelight on German 
Colonial methods. 

The publication of this work at the present moment is very @ Jrofos, as the Anglo- 
Egyptian Expedition has now reached Khartoum, and many grave political and com- 
mercial questions will necessarily arise. Much light is thrown upon affairs in Uganda, 
and on the commercial value of the White Nile and its tributaries. 

Emin Pasha’s tragic fate is given as accurately as is possible, and his many-sided 
character is set forth in rich detail. His faults end failings are not ignored, but they are 
quite overshadowed by his scientific attainments and remarkable virtues. 

For some reason, the German compiler of this work has misunderstood the efforts 
made in this country to aid Emin in retaining his Province for civilisation. Therefore, 
Messrs. Archibald Constable & Co. have requested Dr. R. W. Felkin, a personal friend 
and for long a correspondent of Emin’s, to write an introduction to the English edition 
of the book, explaining what assistance Emin asked for from Britain, and how his 
requests were fully and generously met. Why he refused the aid thus proffered him 
and entered German service is clearly shown in the book. [Ready next week. 


ARCHIBALD CONSTABLE & CO., WESTMINSTER. 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY 


(li LAE DE ae 




















SUBSCRIPTIONS FROM ONE CUINEA PER ANNUM 


CAN BE ENTERED AT ANY DATE, 





THE BEST AND MOST POPULAR BOOKS OF THE 


SEASON ARE NOW IN CIRCULATION. 
Prospectuses of Terms free on application. 


BOOK SALE DEPARTMENT. 


Many Thousand Surplus Copies of Books always on SALE 
(Second-hand). Also a large selection of 


BOOKS IN LEATHER BINDINGS 


SUITABLE FOR 


BIRTHDAY, WEDDING, AND CHRISTMAS PRESENTS. 





80 to 32 NEW OXFORD STREET; 


241jBrompton Road, §.W.; 48 Queen Victoria Street, E.C., 


LONDON ; 
And at 10-12 Barton Arcade, Manchester, 
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AFRICAN BANKING 
CORPORATION, 


Limited. 


RHODESIA, 
LIMITED. 


ee, 
—<—— 


{ 
THE BANK OF AFRICA, 
Limited. 
Established 1879, 
| _ Incorporated under the Companies Acts, 1862 to 18: 


| Subscribed Capital -£1,575,000, in 84,000 Shares of me 


| 15s. each, Paid-up, £525,000. Reserve Fund, £325,000, 


Authorised Capital = £300,000. | Head Office: 113 Cannon Street, London, E.C. 
on Pg ap og A : Aliwal North, Cape Town, 
radoc as ndon, town, Ki i 
43 to 46 THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C. Issued Capital - = £230,000. | William's Town, Oudtshoorn, Paarl’ Port Ean 


Business Hours, 10-4. Saturdays, 10-1. 








Managing Directors in South Africa: 


| Queenstown, Natal: Durban, Pietermaritzburg, Rhodeda, 
| Bulawayo, Salisbury, Umtali. Teensveatt Sakene 
| Johannesburg, Pretoria, Vrijheid. Orange Free State: 
| Bethlehem, Bloemfontein, Fauresmith, Harrismith, Jagers. 

Africa ; 











me lo 


Registered Capital = £2,000,000 | fontein, Kroonstad, Ladybrand, Winburg. East 
a Beira, Lourenco Marques. 
I. H. HIRSCHLER and J. C. KNAPP, | Boarp or Directrors.—A. Barsdorf, Esq. ; W. Flemj 
Subscribed Capital - £800,000 Mai tell | Blaine, Esq.; A. Chamberlain, Esq., M.P.; Owen tt HER 
ain Street, Bulawayo. | Dunell, Esq.; A. A. Fraser, Esq.; Rochfort Maguire, HER 
: | Esq.; John Young, Fsq. General Manager (Resident at 
Boarp or Directors.—Edward Webb, Esq., Chair- Secretary s Cape Town), James Simpson. Secretary, R. G. Davis, HER 
man; James Dalison Alexander, Esq., of Messrs. Alex- Letters of Credit and Drafts issued. Bills purchased HER 
ander, Fletcher & Co.; Herbert E. M. Davies, Esq., Chair- ROB. F. MASTERTON. | and Collected, and all other Banking business transacted 
man of the Consolidated Gold Fields of South Africa, | with Cape Colony, Natal, the Orange Free State, the LONI 
Limited ; Augustus Durant, Esq. (of Messrs. A. Durant & off m Transvaal, Rhodesia, and East Coast of Africa. 
Co.); Right Hon. Lord Harris, G.C.S.I., G.C.1.E. (Chair- ces: | Deposits received for one year to five years at terms 
man of Rhodesia Agency, Limited); Sir Francis Knollys, = | ascertainable on application, 
K.C.B., K.C.M.G., Director of the Great Eastern Rail- Winchester House, Old Broad Street, London, 
way Company ; Thomas +o Esq., ginny the Com- E.c | 
mercial Union Assurance Company, Limited; William wre | 
— Thomson, Esq., J.P., Chairman of the National alee Pe ENCLISH, SCOTTISH, & AUSTRALIAN 
iscount Compary, Limited. ; 2 | BANK, LIMITED. 
Bankers.—The pe ae 00 pek, mig od This Company isp pared — am 
Commercial Bank of Scotland, Limited ; Prescott, Dims- nf ws pre aertake— | 
dale, Cave, Tugwell, & Co., Limited; Parr's Banking Head Office—388 Lombard Street, E.C. anc 
a gy loge 3 my ef Bank, Limited (Sir Samuel| The management in Rhodesia of Companies | to | 
’ i P 4 nit 3 . betes : Subscribed ital ‘ 
‘ Reancens ™ Raven heranee-— Cage Foes Btomege, and Syndicates operating in the British South ae Peay goon Lave 0 0 + 
urban, East London, Francis Ww yermiston, : ’ ones > sob thteas * TERESA 533.4 
Graaff-Reinet, Grahamstown, Johannesburg, Kimberley, Africa Company’s Territories. Further Liability of Proprietors 934,437 10 0 list 
King William’s Town, Malmesbury, Matjesfontein, To obtain th » tts Rest F D | 
pa ay: >. rh ‘i + a 
Molteno, Montagu Paarl, Port Elizabeth, Pretoria, Queens o obtain through its Engineering Department Letters of Credit and Drafts—on the Branches con 
town, Salisbury, Umtata, Worcester, Wynberg. = i ‘ hast Be. ig + Psat 2 
the Examination and Valuation of Mining Pro- | 2nd Agencies of the Bank in the Australian Colouies can e 
Acency 1n America (New York). : ; i = : be obtained at the Head Office, or through the Agents of Wi 
Current Accounts are opened, Cheque Books issued, | Perties of all kinds, and to furnish full confidentia! the Bank, in the chief Provincial towns throughout the , 
and all descriptions of Banking Business connected with | United Kingdom. to t 


South Africa conducted on the usual terms. 


Fixed Deposits received at rates which can be ascer- 
tained on application. 





reports therecn, 


To buy approved stands, farms, or other | 


Remittances made by Telegraphic Transfer. 
Bills Negotiated or forwarded for Collection. 
Banking and Exchange Business of every descrip- 





























G. W. THOMSON, Chief Manager. interests, | tion transacted with the Australian Colonics. 
BANK OF MONTREAL.| order ForMS FOR SUBSCRIPTIONS. T! 
Established in 1817. 
Capital Paid-up, 42,465,753. Reserve Fund, £1,232,876. Undivided Profits, £195,660. FORM No. 1 
neath 5 enol poe S CLOUSTON Bev. Meetecal. Ir ordering from your Newsagent, please cut out and fill up this form and 
LONDON OFFICE:—22 ABCHURCH LANE, E.C. forward it to the MANAGER, THE OUTLOOK, 109 Fleet Street, London, 
ComMITTEE: E.C., who will then instruct the News ‘ egularly <— 
Right Hon, LORD STRATHCONA AND MOUNT ROYAL, G.C.M.G. ; oil then instruct the Bewsagent to supply you regularly Then 
T MAS SKINNER, Esq. 
Undertake mcnetary eo vay Ne — Cents: eateentand, and the ORDER FORM ON NEWSAGENT. 
United States, and issue Sterling and Currency Drafts and Cable Transfers. ee Mee | ane 
Financial Agents of the Government of the Dominion of Canada. Name of your Ne ie (a 
ALEXANDER LANG, Manager. Address 
THE BEST PAPER FOR THE FAMILY CIRCLE. Please supply me with THz OvrTLooK (Threepence Weekly) every : 
week, until countermanded. ( 
panty ee os TE EE TO TNT Ee 
WES j MINS I ER BUDGE i albeit aks { . 
a Kindly note that in this case no money is to be remitted; you will simply pay 
32 PAGES OF LETTERPRESS AND PICTURES. your Newsagent in the usual way. 
nr, iy 
DUTCH “ BOTTERS” OF F TO THE ART AND HUMAN NATURE IN 
NORTH SEA. A Study by Hexprix BERMONDSEY. FORM No. 2 Al 
WiLLem MEspac. CHAMBER MUSIC FOR LONDON. Fletel 
ALL THE WEEK’S NEWS. With Portrait of Mr. C. K. Elderhorst. IF ordering THe OUTLOOK to be posted weekly direct from THE above 
CARTOONS OF THE WEEK. By IN THE WORLD OF BOOKS: 7 . : Paten 
F. C. G. THACKERAY AND “ PUNCH.” OUTLOOK Office, please cut out, fill in, and forward the following form:— With 
A GREAT a py i First OF THE CHRISTMAS are st 
MYNHEER MESDAG AT HOME. OOKS. : 
PROFESSOR VIRCHOW. A Sketch A Vouuae oF Moper: Ancitrec- ORDER FORM FOR DIRECT SUPPLY BY POST. — 
from Life. TURE. Illustrated. ee 
REMARKS BY THE WAY. THE WEST INDIAN ISLANDS. To the MANAGER, Tux OUTLOOK, 109 Fleet Street, London, E.C, grant 
SHORT STORY: IN THE BAL- OUR CHESS PAGE. subsic 
ANCE. Illustrated. THE OVERLAND ROUTE TO IRE- ths 
AUTUMN IN NORWAY. Illustrated. LAND. Please send me THE OvuTLooK weekly for montis. 
THE. SIN OF THRIFT. WAS IT DE ROUGEMONT? AN F 
REMINISCENCES OF THE GREAT AUSTRALIAN TRAVELLER’S Cheque (or Postal Order) for is enclosed. C 
HPAT WAVE. With Sketches. TESTIMONY. B 
THE LATE EMPRESS OF AUS. DUMB THINGS ALL. M . 
TRIA’S STABLES. ILLUSTRATED NOTES, DITTIES satay ee Or D 
CONCERNING DRESS. OF THE DAY, &c. [ 
—_—_—_——— a ES Re ORCS ae re d 
PRICE 3d. BY POST, 33d. R 
PUBLISHING OFFICE: TUDOR STREET, WHITEFRIARS SERN, CREE SRE 
LONDON, Ec, . ; Twelve Months, 15s. ; Six Months, 7s. 6d. ; Three Months, 3s. od. or Ay 
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Tz N.A.P. WINDOWS 


(National) (Accident) (Prevention) 
HAVE ALREADY BEEN AWARDED 


Gold Medals at Manchester and Sunderland, 


And are used by or ordered for the following Public Bodies : 








HER MAJESTY’S WAR GFFICE. | SCHOOL BOARD FOR LONDON. | SCHOOL BOARD FOR LIVERPOOL. 

HER MAJESTY’S OFFICE OF WORKS (ENCLAND’. | METROPOLITAN ASYLUMS BOARD. | OTTOMAN PUBLIC DEBT, CONSTANTINOPLE. 
HER MAJESTY’S OFFICE CF WORKS (SCOTLAND). CORPORATION OF MANCHESTER. | MARYLEBONE BOARD OF GUARDIANS. 

HER MAJESTY’S OFFICE OF WORKS (IRELAND). | TOWN COUNCIL OF HUDDERSFIELD. | CORPORATION OF CANTERBURY. 

LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL. | TOWN COUNCIL OF WESTON-SUPER-MARE. ISLINCTON VESTRY. 





IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT. 


The thorough and unanimous satisfaction which has been expressed by Architects, Builders, 
and Users on behalf of the N.A.P. Windows, in most cases after prolonged trials, is causing them 
to be almost generally specified, and to make preparations for promptly executing the orders already 
inhand and shortly to accrue as the result of the N.A.P. Specialities having been specified for a long 
list of important Buildings now in course of erection, and being designed ; arrangements have been 
concluded for acquiring the undertaking from the DEVELOPMENT SYNDICATE (The N.A.P. 
Window Company, Limited), by a TRADING COMPANY, possessing a working Capital suited 


to the importance of the business. 


THE PROSPECTUS 


OF 


THE (NEW) N.A.P. WINDOW COMPANY, LIMITED, 


Will be next week published in the Daily Press on the 4th, 5th, and 6th October. 





EXTRACTS FROM THE PROSPECTUS :— 


There are seventeen British Patents included in the purchase, the principal of which, and their resp2ctive advantages, are as follows :— 


SLIDING WINDOWS. | CASEMENT WINDOWS. 
(a) “The N.A.P. Sliding and Revolving Sashes,” which (hung | (d) “ The N.A.P. Wood Casement,” which not only opens outwards 
with lines and weights in ordinary hollow sash frames) slide as usual, for Ventilation, but also inwards for Cleaning. 
and w 2i ides have sleane repaired, cz instantly — 
Sickie meee” PE nae Sens See ee (ce) “« The N.A.P. Metal Casements ” (six different methods), each 


; ; of which also opens outwards for Ventilation and inwards for Cleaning. 
(\)*The W.A.P. Weightless Frame,” for hanging either the 





N.A.P. Revolving Sashes, or ordinary sashes in solid frames, without (f) The N.A.P. Passable Hopper Cheeks,” which enable bottom- 

the use of the ordinary lines and weights (one sash counter-balancing hung fanlights, fitted with side-glazed cheeks for the prevention 0 

the other), or for hanging therein ordinary sashes in basements, etc. lateral draught, to be inwardly swung down toa vertical position for 
(c) “The N.A.P. Top Bolt Patent,” which consists of an ordinary convenient cleaning of the outsides of me I enlights. 

window, the sashes of which, by the application of certain inexpensive (g) ‘* The N.A.P. Accessories,” which consist of a number of useful 

fittings, can easily be drawn inwards by a domestic servant, when it is . inventions connected with the details of windows; and all of which are 

desired to clean the outsides. | capable of producing handsome profits. 


Full-size examples of the above can be seen at the Company’s Showrooms, 159 Victoria Street, Westminster ; and 65 Gracechurch Street, E.C. 


Although the Patents have for some time been introduced to the Building World, no question of validity has been raised. The favourable opinion of Mr. 
Fletcher Moulton, Q.C., M.P., has been obtained with reference to the principai inventions, which are designated by the letters (a), (c), (d), (e), and (f) in the 
ve list. Mr, Moulton's opinions were based upon an exhaustive search (extending from the year 1617) by Messrs. Alexander Browne & Co., Registered 
Patent Agents, 9 Warwick Court, Holborn. The originals of these reports, and the opinions, as above-mentioned, of Mr. Mou'ton, can be inspected, together 
with all other legal documents, at the offices of the Company's Solicitors. Both the United States of America and Germany have granted patents ; facts which 
ue strong confirmatory evidence of validity, having regard to the fact that the Patent Authorities of these countries search the Patent Records of the World for 
inventions which anticipate current applications. , ? ; 
le Company will also take over, at the expense of the Vendors, their rights in the following Foreign and Colonial Patents which have either already been 
granted, or in respect of which instructions to the Patent Agents to apply for patents have been given; and it is proposed almost immediately to form a 
subsidiary company for their purchase, upon terms which should provide this Company with an immediate substantial profit. 


EUROPE. ASIA. AFRICA. AMERICA. AUSTRALIA. 
France Turke ig Cape Colon U.S.A, Victoria 
Germany Italy . t ol Natal . Canada New South Wales 
Belgium Spain Japan Rhodesia Brazil West Australia 
Sweden Hungary Straits Settlements Argentine South Australia 
Dentnark Switzerland Mexico New Zealand 

arway Austria Jamaica Tasmania 

Russia Portugal Queensland 


SO ca of the Prospectus, with forms of application for Shares, can be obtained at the Offices of the Company, or from the Bankers, Brokers, Sclicitors, 
ors, 
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LONDON, CHATHAM, & DOVER RAILWAY COMPANY 
ROYAL MAIL ROUTE & SHORTEST SEA PASSAGE TO THE CONTINENT. 


THREE CONTINENTAL ROUTES: 
DOVER AND CALAIS, DOVER AND OSTEND, AND QUEENBORO’ 
AND FLUSHING. 


Termini in London: VICTORIA (West End), HOLBORN & ST. PAUL’S (City). 
he Trains of the L. C. & D. Co. run alongside the Steamers by all the above routes 
at the landing places. 


LONDON AND PARIS IN 73 HOURS 


BY SPECIAL EXPRESSES. THREE SERVICES DAILY IN EACH DIREC- 
TION. Magnificent New S.S. ‘‘ Dover,’’ ‘‘Calais,’’ and ‘‘Lord Warden’’ 
now running in the Night Services. 


BRUSSELS in 73 Hours via Dover & Calais & Dover & Ostend. 


CHANNEL STEAMERS. 


The Company's Fleet includes the New and Magnificent S.S. ‘‘ Calais-Douvres,’’ 
‘“*Empress,’’ ‘‘Victoria,’’ ‘‘Invicta,’’ ‘‘ Dover,’’ ‘‘Calais,’’ and ‘‘ Lord 
Warden.”’ Most of these Vessels have made many passages within the hour between 
DOVER and CALAIS. 


SWITZERLAND AND ITALY, via Laon and via Paris. 
GREATLY ACCELERATED SERVICES TO NORTH-EAST EUROPE. 
The Queenboro’ and Flushing Route 


Is the quickest and most comfortable to Holland, Germany, and the North of Europe. 
The magnificent New Paddle Boats of the Zeeland Steamship Company have spacious 
Saloons and afford every accommodation. Fixed Day and Night Services. New 
THROUGH SERVICE (on Week-days)—Nortn oF ENGLAND TO THE CONTINENT by 
this route via Willesden and Herne Hill from Manchester at 4.15 p.M., Liverpool at 
4-5 P.M., and Birmingham at 5.45P.M. Through Carriages, Flushing to principal towns. 


Through Tickets and Registration of Luggage to all the Principal 
Cities and Towns in Europe. 
CHIEF CONTINENTAL AGENTS. 

PARIS : Capt. A. W. CourcHwaARD, 30 Boulevard des Italiens; BRUSSELS: M. 
Ch. Niessen, 9 Boulevard Anspach ; COLOGNE: M. Ch. Nissen, 4-6 Domhof ; 
CALAIS: Capt. BLomerieLp, Gare Maritime ; MONTE-CARLO: Messrs. Smirn & 
Co., Bankers; BALE: Messrs. De Spevr & Co., 56 Freie Strasse. 


Full particulars can be obtained on application to the Traffic Manager, Victoria 
Station, Pimlico, S.W.; at Messrs. Cook & Sons, Ludgate Circus, E.C., 33 Piccadilly, 
W., and 99 Gracechurch Street, E.C. ; at Dr. Lunn’s, 3 Charing Cross and 47 St. Paul's 
Cees Fe or at the Offices of the International Sleeping Car Company, Cock- 
spur Street, S.W. 





Sa 
SOUTH-EASTERN RAILWAY, ~ 


ST. LEONARDS AND HASTINGS— THE ENGLigy 
RIVIERA. ‘a 

FAST TRAINS on WEEKDAYS from CHARING CROSS 
CANNON STREET at 11.15 A.M., and 12.40, 2.45*, 3-35) 3-44) 4.50, ie 
P.M., and from HASTINGS and ST. LEONARDS ‘ai 7.04, 8.0, 840 420 
10.15, and 11.55 A.M. Bie 


* Saturdays only. + Mondays only, 


FOLKESTONE CAR SERVICES, 


EVERY WEEK DAY a VESTIBULE CAR TRAIN leaves FOLKE. 
STONE CENTRAL at 8.55 A.M., ARRIVING at CANNON STREET 
10.30 A.M. The return times are 4.28 P.M. from CHARING CROSS ang 
4.36 P.M. from CANNON STREET. First, Second, and Third Clas 
Tickets are issued by these trains, 

ST. LEONARDS, HASTINGS, TUNBRIDGE WELLS, 
RAMSGATE, AND MARGATE, 


EVERY SUNDAY. 














| Charing | Cannon London rd Cl 
é = ass 
To | Cross | Street Bridge Recurn Fare 
| 
— — } — 1 - ee ee 
| AM | AM | AM, 5. 
ST. LEONARDS... Pa | 8 
HASTINGS cccccsceocosese | 5S | 7 | 733 80 
TUNBRIDGE | 6s | 78 | 733 
WELLS 9 5 | 915 9 18 4 6 
} II Io II 20 |} Ir 22 
RAMSGATE... ia 
MARGATE oceesssccsses 5, =o | se | Oe 8 0 





These Tickets are available to return the same or following day by any 
train. 


FRIDAY OR SATURDAY TO MONDAY 
AT THE SEASIDE, &c. 


SPECIAL TICKETS, available by certain Trains, are issued at CHARING 
CROSS, WATERLOO, CANNON STREET, and LONDON BRIDGEto 
HASTINGS, ST. LEONARDS, TUNBRIDGE WELLS, CANTERBURY, 
SANDWICH, DEAL, WALMER, RAMSGATE, MARGATE, HYTHE, 
FOLKESTONE and DOVER. 

ALFRED WILLIS, Manager, Passenger Department. 





BECHUANALAND RAILWAY COMPANY, Lrp. 


EXTENSION OF CAPE GOVERNMENT SYSTEM, 
The SHORTEST, QUICKEST, and CHEAPEST Route between 


EUROPE & RHODESIA 





VIA CAPETOWN, KIMBERLEY, VRYBURC, MAFEKING, PALAPYE, FRANCISTOWN, AND BULAWAYO. 





Trains with Saloon Accommodation leave Capetown daily at 10 p.m. for Bulawayo and 
Bulawayo at 6.15 a.m. for Capetown. 





ist Class. 


FARES: CAPETOWN TO BULAWAYO, £18 8 iif 


3rd Class. 


£5 13 5 


2nd Class. 


&i2 5 it 


AVERAGE TIME: London to Capetown by Royal Mail Steamer (5,951 miles), 17 DAYS. 
Capetown to Bulawayo by Bechuanaland Railway (1,360 miles), 3} DAYS, 





The Coach and Transport Services are being rapidly extended and improved between stations on the Company’ 
line and neighbouring towns and districts in Bechuanaland, Matabeleland, and Mashonaland. 





FURTHER PARTICULARS MAY BE OBTAINED ON APPLICATION AT THE COMPANY’S OFFICES: 


15 ST. SWITHIN’S LANE, LONDON, E.C. 





J. F. JONES, Secretary: 
—— 





Printed fer Txt OurLoox Pusutsuinc Co., Limited, by Sporriswoopr & Co., New street S juare; and Publishei at rog Fleet Street, EC. 
d ; oo eee (WA), and Cage Tow. 


Sole Wholesale Agents for Australia, N: 


ew Zealand, and South Africa: Gorpon & Gorcn, Londcn, Melbourne, Sydney, Brisbane, Pert! 


Saturday, October 1, 1358. 





